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which | found besides two or three full grown 
worms, more than 100 young ones of the same 
I dug about the hills and put in two 
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earth. 
recovered their vigor and now | have none that 
look better. The potatoes planted in plaster 
were least troubled by the cut-worm. F 

My cabbages have been cut down twice in 
spite of lime, plaster, morning sacrifices and all 
that I could do. 

Next spring, instead of putting manure upon 
my garden, | intend to cover it with lime and 


Tenes, $2,00 in advance—if payment is delayed 
longer than six mouths $2,50 will be charged. 

ix} Papers not discontinued without a personal or 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FARM WORK FOR JULY. 





| have some hope of this although my faith is not 
settled. Yours truly, J. R. 
Duxbury, June 22d, 1846. 


pce Lime, plaster, ashes, and salt are all offen- 


The wet weather in the latter part of June was of 


, the hill, tead to keep them off; yet we find that nei- 
By its long 


amense importance to grass fields. ‘ . ie of Cia cinieains proves fatal to full . 
tinuance hay making pooner we . pm worms. It may be that a good dressing of salt 
und ( » ace . this for k 
4 not much will be accomplished tll this four would destevy the young, on. betel y at the 
y of July ia entirely passed. 4 —< 2 

po ¢ , rate of a dozen bushels per acre, in September, 
Grass is fur the most important article with the 

when it is too late to injure vegetation. 


As worms were found in plenty between the hills 
where the corn was tinctured with copperas, a ques- 


farmer, and all classes of people complain when 
there is a real searcity in the country. Butter » 
lear, beef and mutton are dear, milk and cream are 


i a ’ stock starves for want of . : 
uot to be cand, Gnd arm ster , ply such substances partially, in the hills, rather than 


pre ce. 
proper sustenan to sow them broadcast. 


When the corn and grain crops fail we can obtain Among other experiments to destroy the grubs en- 
sapplies from Missouri, Michigan, or Egypt, where tirely, rather than to drive them off (10 our neigh- 
Jacob sent to feed his famished household,—but 5, perhaps) we hope to hear of various trials to 
kill the mother fly by burying her in the earth with 
‘her wings on her sides. August ploughing has 
sometimes proved very fatal to some species—prob- 
ably such as tarn to winged insects in that month. 


[ Editor. 


grass and hay cannot be easily transported three or 
four thousand miles, and cattle often starve to death 
when large districts fail of yielding the customary 
quantity ef fodder. 

Making hay will be the main business of this 


month, yet the corn and potato fields will require 


SOWING FOR PASTURE. 

Mr. Eprror,—Last October I sowed with 
grass, clover and rye the; result is, the rye only 
came up, and that very thin, disappoiating me in 
pasturing. I now propose, with your advice, to 
plough up anew and sow grass, clover, and mil- 


some attention. ‘The third hoeing of corn may be 


finished in the dull days for haying. It is good to 
stir the earth often among tilled plants whether the 
surface be too wet or too dry When it is too dry ° 
oughing and hoeing render the soil more moist, as 
then attracta more wet from the air, and it draws 
When there has 


been a superabuandance “rain, ploughing and hoeing 


pmore wet fi » subsoil. . . 
»more wet from the subso for the grass and clover for pasturing next sea- 


son; perhaps | should say this land was covered 
with hight wood and cut off. 
Yours respectfully, 

Woburn, June 22d, 1546. 


expose more the surface soil to the aun and air and 
. rp 

dries sooner than when it is allowed to lie un- W. F. 
moved 


Do you find any seeming contradiction in these 


it_7” Our correspondent could not expect much 
clover, grass, or rye from a seeding in October. On 
very rich ground herdsgrass and redtop will some- 
times take root as late as October, and live throagh 
the winter 


ssertions 


Then go and try a small patch and sat- 
isfy yourself. During a dry time the air has more 
moisture in it than the surface soil has. But after a 


heavy rain the soil has more than its due proportion ‘ ; 
But that is not the month for sowing 


any kind of grain or grass. ‘The last of November is 
a much better time to sow grass seed, for it will not 
vegetate ll spring. 


Therefore stirring the earth and opening it to th: 


tend to equalize the moisture that air and earth 


contain—the moisture becomes common property, 
communicating more freely as the earth is stirred and 


Grass seed sown among corn in July succeeds 
pened well—clover may be well sown at that time for 
We dwell longer on this point than may seem . feeding off next season. And the only risk in sowing 
fal to many of our readers, because there are stil on any grounds now is in the weather that may fol- 
many tillers who fear to move the earth among their | iow “IF the summer proves wet the grass will live, 


and the short red clover will make good fall feed. 
As to sowing millet now ‘‘for fall fodder,”’ we 
hesitate 


ed plants in a dry time lest the operation should 
ure the plants by making the surface more dry. 

When the ground between corn rows is tilled in | Millet is properly a summer grain, and on 

July, it is not proper that the plough should go as rich ground it will yield a large swath for the scythe, 
though sown in the latter part of June. But we 

| cannot recommend millet for pasturing in preference 
to the short red clover. We have never tried it, but 
we should as soon think of sowing herdsgrass as mil- 
let to produce fall feed. [Editor. 


ep asatan earlier day. A_ cultivator is a better 
wol now thana plough, provided the weeds have 
been kept down as they should be. 

In regard to baying we say to young and inexpe- 
nenced farmers, cut your clover early, for this plant 


wifere more by outstanding its time than any spe- 





es of grasa. Sorrelly grounds should be cut early 


BUTTER MAKING, 

Mitx Apartments, &c.—The milk cellar 
should be deep, well ventilated and dry; the 
bottom covered with stone flagging. 
absorb milk and other liquids that may fall upon 
therm ; and will soon contract mildew, the smell 
of which, like the odor of cheese, vegetables, fish 
or fowl of any kind, will be imparted to the 
cream and butter. Over this cellar should be 
the diary room, with shelves to set milk upon in 
cool weather; the cellar to be used during the 
extremes of heat and cold. The temperature of 
the milk apartment, if possible, should never be 
above sixty degrees nor below forty-five. Yet 
kettles should not stand in the diary room, neither 

aie : should churning, cheese-making, nor cleaning 

Your winter rye is usually fit for reaping or cra- milk vessels be done there, but in @ convenient 

wz by the middle of July, let the season be for- room near by. 
ward or backward; that which grows on new and | Cream may be kept much longer if it be kept 
in a white oak vessel, with a tight cover, and a 
faucet or tap near the bottom, to draw off the 
milk when it settles, before the customary daily 
stirring. ‘The quality of the butter 1s much im- 
proved by this management. If the milk be not 
drawn otf and it be churned with the cream, the 
butter will be longer in coming, and it will show 
specks of sour curd, taste like cheese, and will 
soon become rancid. Butter will come quickly 
at all seasons of the year, if the cream be of a 
temperature of from sixty to seventy-five de- 
grees ; to this end, use hot water in winter, and 
ice in summer; 
cream, in or out of the churn. 


ff you intend your cattle or sheep shall eat any of 
the burthen. Herdsgrass and redtop will bear stand- 
ing late as well as any kind will, with the exception 
That need not be cut ull Sep- 


of the fowl] meadow. 


tember 

‘Two good days will dry hay so much as to prevent 
smoking provided it has been often stirred and ex- 
posed to sun and air, You will find it important to 
stir ap your thick hay a second time before you go 
to dinner—it makes a great difference in the time of 
curing and you may avoid the necessity of a third 
lay's exposure by stirring thoroughly on the first and 


second 


burnt land will be a few days earlier. Spring rye 
and oats will be ready by the last of this month, ia 
case the seed was put in early. We approve of 
the practice of shooking grain for a few days in the 


field. tt is leas labor and it is threshed more easily 


by curing in the field, But the shooks should never 
remain long exposed to the weather. 

Buckwheat ought to be sown before this time, yet 
it often yields well when sown later. Round turnips 


may be sown any time during this month. 


i} Salt must be constantly kept in a box for 


cattle in summer. The sides should be one foot 


Satr.—Pure salt chrystalizes into perfect 
cubes. All other forms of erystalization found in 
|eommon salt, arise from impurities; those of a 
needle shape in Liverpool bag, or blown salt, indi- 
cate the presence of lime, magnesia, &c. One 
great cause of the failure in making good butter, 
may be traced to the use of impure salt. Rock 
salt, and the large lumps of Turk’s Island, wash- 
ed, dried, and finely pulverized, are preferable to 
all other kinds, being highly preservative, and 
hardening the butter, so that it will be sooner 
ready to work over in warm weather. The 
Liverpool bag, or blown salt, the Salina salt, in 
small bags from New York, and the fine part of 
every kind of imported salt, contains a great por- 
thon of impurity. Less than one ounce of pure 
salt is sufficient fora pound of butter; (many 
put in but half an ounce ;) in all cases leave out 
sugar and saltpetre. 

In the manufaetore of cheese, a preference is 
sometimes given to Liverpool bag, or blown salt. 
This contains salt of lime and magnesia, which 

attracts moisture from the air, and has the de- 
sirable effect of softening the cheese; and the 
pungent bitter taste which they impart to it, is 
The ravages of this worm in this | an improvement i the estimation of some. 
egion have been unusually great this seq 
n. | find it almost everywhere—among pota 
wes, cord, beets, onions and grass. I have 
made several experiments tor the purpose of as- 
raining the best means of destroying thes 
worms Or preventing their devastations 
| planted this year two acres partly with corn 
od partly with potatoes. About two thirds of 
my seed corn I soaked in a strong solution of 
peras for forty-eight hours. The remaining 
third | put in the ground without soaking, 
t in a portion of the ground | deposited in the 
mills a large table spoonful of guano, covering 
the latter with about one half inch of earth be- 
tore planting the corn, and another portion I pre- 
pared by ploughing in rockweed. The corn 
soaked in copperas was not disturbed by the 
worms, although I found them in considerable 
numbers in the field, always at the distance of a 
foot or eighteen inches from the corn. In many 
the hills prepared with guano the worms have 
been found, but I have seen but few in the 
earth mixed with rockweed 
My potatoes | planted in green barn manure— 
im the same mixed with plaster and {in plaster 
alone. ‘Those in green barn manure were infested 
with worms, the tops began to curl up and I was 
fearful that I should lose them entirely. As 
there were only about 150 hills of these, I deter- | If the kegs are made with covers, put a cloth 
mined to try quick lime in the hills, in some of | over the top, and cover that with pure fine salt. 


high to prevent waste by the tongue; and the box 
should sit under a shed to prevent washing with rain 


}(_7~ Earth is a puritier of all decaying substances 
No one therefore, who can find earth, is excusable 
for permitting the air to be corrupted near his prem- 


ee 


ik Milk cows perfectly dry even when they 
yield most. A little left in the udder is a bait for 


re Waste 


jc} Drive the cows twice round the yard before 
a turn them out in the morning 
Never make one travel fast when her adder is ful! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ATTEMPTS ‘TO KILL CUT WORMS. 

Me. Eovrer,—I have read with much interest 
we suggestions in your paper in regard w the 
t-worn 


Gevxerat Remarks. The cream should not 
rise wore than thirty-six hours; it should be 
sweet when taken off, and sweet when churned ; 
Yet there is a degree of maturity to be acquired 
by kes ping 

The kevs for making butter should be made 
of white oak, bilging in the form of casks, for 
the more perfect exclusion of air, and conve- 
mience of transportation. 
be sent to a warm climate, or a foreign market, 
let the bilging kegs have moveable covers, to ac- 
commo‘ate inspection: they should be soaked 
in a strong brine, made also of pure salt, in order 
that justice may be done to the purchasers in 
tare, and to save the butter from being spoiled 
for one or two inches deep all round, from its 
contact with dry wood. In case the wood is 
anything bat white oak, there is danger of giv- 
ing an unpleasant taste to the whole. For the 
convenience of famihes, the size should vary 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds. A large keg 
of butter is exposed to the air for a long time 
while on broach in a small family, and the bot- 
tom In consequence becomes rancid. 

The consumer will cheerfully pay an extra 
price for one hundred pounds of butter packed 
in four kegs instead of one. No salt should be 


sive to worms of this kind, and when put in, or on, | 


let; the last I want for fall fodder, and depend | 





Bricks will | 


but never add either to the | 


If the butter is not to | 


ut on the sides, bottom, or between the layers. | 


Keep a cloth wet with strong brine, over the 
butter, while the keg is filling, to exelude the 
air. The practice of washing butter is not ap- 


| which it is said is always preseat in good butter. 
| It is practiced in Holland, when the article is 
| designed for exportation to India; then the op- 
| eration is usually performed with cold strong 
| limpid brine made of pure salt, and pure water ; 
| water that has lime in it will not answer, as the 
| lime is readily absorbed by the butter. 

| ‘To exclude the air more effectually during the 


plough this in as near the surface as possible. I | process of putting down, let a little melted sweet | 


butter be run into the cavity, where the bottom, 
| head and staves come together, then after each 
| layer is completed, let the diary-woman pass her 
| finger round so as to press the butter hard and 
close against the side. [Prov. Transcript. 








AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

| We have just received from Mr. Colman an- 
| other number of his Reports on “‘Evroreay 
* We extract the following 
| from the 2ist page of the sixth part, vol. 2d, 
on the admixture of soils :— 

| gestions, in the improvement of the soil, is that 


AGRICULTURE.’ 


tion arises whether it will not be good policy to ap- | of rendering, as far as practicable, plastic and | 


| adhesive soils free and permeable ; and, on the 
| other hand, that of making those svils, which 
| are loose and light, close and compact. In the 
| former case, in order to effect the desired object, 
| draining has been ae with great success, 
| and must be regarded as the basis of such im- 
| provements. Without draining, indeed, and 
complete riddance of the superfluous wetness 
| and moisture, little is ever to be hoped for in 
| any case. In order to effect the latter object, 
| rolling with heavy rollers, and especially tread- 
| ing with sheep, have been resorted to; and sev- 
| eral farmers, with whom I have had the plea- 
| sure of forming an acquaintance, abandon all 
| expectation of a crop, unless the ground, after 
| being sown, is thoroughly trodden by sheep, 
which treading, for the purpose specified, may 
| be considered even as more effectual than the 
| application of the roller. 
Sut an improvement of a more substantial and 
| permanent character is attempted by what may 
| be termed an ‘tadmixture of soils ;"’ by the ad- 
| dition of clay to sandy soils, and of sand to 
| clayey soils. In agricultural books and address- 
| es, | have often seen this method recommended, 


with a great air of sagacity and confidence, as 


| an obvious process of improvement, of very easy | 


| accomplishment, by persons who understand lit- 
| tle of practical agriculture, and very imperfectly 
| appreciate the difficulties of such a process. 
The transportation of soil is among the most 
expensive operations in industry, and can scarce- 
ly be expected to be carried on, on a very exten- 
| sive seale. 


intoa clayey soil, so as deeply and permanently 
to change their character on any extensive sur- 
face, must be left to those great geological 
changes which are alike beyond human presci- 
ence, command, or control. Amendment, rath- 
er than change, is all that human skill and abili- 
ty are likely to effect; and I shall detail in this 
matter such examples as have come under my 
observation, 

The application of sand to clay, like the ap- 
plication of sand to lime in the making of plas- 





| terers’ mortar, has, in general, especially if the | 


clay is wet when the sand is so applied, a ten- 
dency to give it hardness, rather than to render 
, it friable and open. 
state of dryness, and newly ploughed, the appli- 
cation of a limited quantity of sand might serve 
to render it more open. ‘That this would be the 
whole effect to be expected from it, and this toa 
degree uncertain, and that it would effect po 
chemical alteration in the soil, seems generally 
agreed. ‘hata portion of silica is essential in 
the formation of all the cereal plants is establish- 
; ed; but in all clays there is presumed to be a 
| sufficiency for this purpose. In peat lands it 
|may be otherwise. A distinguished practical 
| and scientific farmer, the late Mr. Rham, states 
| that he has never known an instance in which 
the application of sand to clayey soils has been 
| found to succeed in rendering them more porous. 
The expense of laying on the large quantity of 
| sand that would be required must probably sw:l- 
| low up any profit that could be derived from it. 
| Mr. Pusey, however, showed me an example in 
which a clay land field in grass had been decided- 
| ly benefited by a top-dressing of sand from a 
neighboring hill. Whether the sand, in this 
case, had any peculiar chemical properties, 
; from which the benefit of the application was 
| derived, did not appear. 
it is not so, on the other hand, with the a 
| plication of clay to light soils ; and this has been 
| practised in England so extensively, and with so 
{ much suecess, that I shall detain my reader with 
| some prominent examples. Of the application 
| of clay in the improvement of peat lands, I shall 
speak presently; | now refer only to its appli- 
; cation to sandy and light lands, with a view of 
! giving them compactness. 
ing clay, indeed, may be twofold ; the first to 
| produce a closeness of soil; and the second, 
that of obviating their too great dryness, the 
property of clay being to absorb and retain mois- 
| tare both from the atmosphere and that which 
| falls in rain 
| One of the most extensive applications of it, 
| which I have witnessed, was on the farm of the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, a place distin- 
| guished, under the care of its present noble pos- 
_sessor, as under that of his emiment predecessor, 
for a most intelligent, scientific, extensive, and 
| successful husbandry ; in all its various arrange- 
| ments, and the completeness and extent of its 
| operations, surpassed perhaps by no one in the 
kingdom, or hardly, indeed, rivalled. 
The intelligent manager of the place, Mr. 


| Barness, states that he finds ‘the application of 


| clay to his light soil of great advantage. It 
| makes the straw much stronger, with a better 
| ear, and standing much better up in wet sea- 
| sons. When the land is highly manured, with- 

out being clayed, the crops are liable to fall 
| down, become lodged and spoiled.”’ He adds, 
| likewise, that he finds claying of great advantage 
| to the turnip crop. 

The practice is to put the clay on the clover 
leys as early as the crop is off, and get it broken 
in pieces as much as possible before the land is 
ploughed for wheat. It is also laid on land that 
| 1s under fallow for turnips early in the winter, 


| that is, on land which has been ploughed prepa- | 


| ratory to its being cultivated in turnips the en- 
suing season. This is done that it may have 


| the chance of the winter and spring frosts to | 
| become well pulverized before it is ploughed | 


| down ; and this he prefers to spreading it upon 
clover leys. 

He gues on then to speak of some experi- 
ments. ‘*We clayed last summer four acres, 
and left two acres not clayed on an old sward 
and light soil. The clay was put on in July, 
| and lay all the summer; was ploughed up in 
| November, and pressed,”’ (an operation which 


| I shall describe presently,) ‘‘and the wheat ; , 
In February, | ™US im every way its growth, lux 


| dibbled into the pressed grooves. 
| we top-dressed the six acres with good farm- 


“One of the most common and obvious sug- | 


To convert a clayey soil into a sili- | 
ceous soil, or, on the other hand, a siliceous soil | 


Where the land is in a| 


The object of apply- | 


; month of April, when he began to harrow and 
| plough the land, the clay broke down and slack- 
led like lime, and worked in with the soil. 


large spoonfuls of lime which I covered up with proved of in Europe; it destroys its fragrance There was not much apparent SBeeece in the 
In less than a week these potatoes had | and sweetness by dissolving the sugar of milk, | turnip erop that summer, a8 the 


irt of the 
field was sown at a diilerent time, he was 
| not able to tell the difference ; but the ensuing 
year, be says, ‘‘the barley looks much stronger 
| and stiffer in the straw, and stands much more 
| upright, than in the land which was not clayed, 
where the greater partof the crop is down on 
| the ground, and exposed to be rotted by the 
| rain.”? 
| The quantity epplied to the acre” is generally 
| about fifty loads ss suppose single-horse cart- 
loads are meant. If more is to be applied, it is 


‘advised to make the application at successive | 


times, as, in his opinioa, more given at once 
would do harm. Nearly all the light soil on 
the farm of the Duke of Bedford, near Woburn 
Abbey, has been clayed, and a great deal of it 
twice ; and, in every instance, its beneficial ef- 
fects have been established. 1 myself can bear 
witness to the neatness and excellence of the 
cultivation, though I had not the pleasure of 
being there when the crops were standing upon 
the ground. ‘The clay may be dug from the pit 
| at any time most convenient forty: farmer, and, 
if turned over once or twice, wilf mix much bet- 
ter with the soil, though, of course. the expense 
of the operation must, in such case, be increased. 
Mr. Burness says, his plan is to dig and cart it 
on to the field at once. : 
| Mr. Pusey is of opinion that this substance, 
denominated clay, contains a great deal of lime, 
| and is, in fact, a stiff marl. 
| Another eminent Bedfordshire farmer, whom 
I have the pleasure of knowing, speaks of the 
application of clay or marl, customary in his 
neighborhood, as varying from 50 to 150 cubic 
yards per acre. He deems the smaller quantity 
preferable at one operation, as it mixes more 
| steadily with the soil, and, though it may not 
| last so long, comes sooner into operation. He 
| has applied it to clover leys in summer, and to 
turnip fallows at different times. He advises to 
| have it dug in winter, and to cast it upon the 
| turnip land in the spring, when it has had time 
| to dry, and has become lighter of carriage. 
| We have the testimony of another skilful far- 
| mer, a tenant of the Duke of Bedford, who has 
| pursued the practice of claying land to a great 
extent. Not satisfied with the quality or quan- 
{ tity of his produce, he has clayed 420 acres, in 
|every instance with good effect. Upon the 
| gravel and sand land he has put forty loads per 
| aere, containing forty bushels per load. On the 
| moorland, covered with rushes, he has put sev- 
'enty loads. ‘The time of applying it is directly 
after harvest, or in winter, if there has been a 
frost. At the former time, it is done with less 
labor to the horses and Jess injury to the land. 
The clay gets dry, and, as soon as rain comes, it 
may be harrewed about, when, according to his 
opinion, it will begin to act beneficially to the 
Jand by correcting the acidity, of which most 
| lands have too much, thereby making food for 
| plants of what was inert in the soil, and giving 
the land that solidity which it required. In one 
case, he speaks of witnessing the decided advan- 
} tages from it, after a lapse of fourteen years 
| from its application. 





GUANO—ITS IMPORTANCE TO GAR- 
DENERS. 
MR. TESCHEMACHER’S EXPERIMENTS. 

[We copy the following from the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. It is from the pen of the 
| editor, Dr. Lindley. 

‘We feel somewhat blameable for not having 
| sooner direeted the attention of gardeners to the 
extreme importance of Guano as a granure fur 
| everything with which they have te do. We 
| have left to our correspondents a task which 
| rather belonged to ourselves. The consequence, 
| however, is not disadvantageous, for all that we 
now have to say, has so entitely the sanction of 
| experience, that nothing is left for theory to 
speculate upon. 
| And yet there are those who cannot find in 
| guano the virtues that belong to it. One man 
| uses it too strong, and says it kills his plants; 
| another applies it at the wrong time of year, and 
gets no benefit; another buys his guano cheap, 
of some swindling dealer, who digs it on Epping 
Common, and condemns the manure forthwith 
| as utterly worthless ;—he should have condemn- 
| ed his own folly for dealing with regues. 
| Nota doubt can now exist that guano, of 
| good quality, properly applied, is, of all known 
agents the most valuable for manuring purposes. 
| It contains just what matters are required by 
| plants for their food in just the right state. 
| Another merit in guano is, that it is not bulky, 
| nor disagreeable to use, nor attended by any of 
| the nuisances which in small gardens are so 
| great with stable dung. A bag of it, which can 
| be brought home in the riding wagon, is as use- 
| ful as a cartload of farming manure. It is true 
| that it will not produce the same mechanical ef- 
| fect upon land ; but so far as manuring qualities 
| gu, it is unrivalled—and the mechanical effects 
| may be otherwise obtained; as, for example, 
with chopped straw. 
| People say, What shall I do with it? I have 
| bought guano, and don’t know how to use it. 
| Is it good for peas’ or roses? or treest or eab- 
ges! or asparagus' or what' It would be 
| well if all answers could be as explicit. Guano 
| is good for all things which requires manure, 
jand if Mr. Tesehemacher is right, for other 
| things also ; for he tells us (see his Essay on 
| Guano, 1845) that it is good for Silver Firs, and 
| consequently for Conifers generally, which farm- 
, yard manure invariably kills. 
| ‘The main thing is the manner of applying it. 
| We have reason to think that for gar eners, the 
| best plan is to steep it in cow's urine, and to 
| pour off the clear fluid as a liquid manure, 
)and to use the residue, from time to time, in 
j the kitchen garden. But guano may also be 
mixed with any dry soil, and applied broadcast. 
The time for using guano is, obviously, in 
| small quantity, when a plant begins to grow ; 
| in larger quantity when the new growth is ac- 
tive, and in much larger quantity when vegeta- 
| tion is in full career. The Pernvians, says Mr. 
| Teschemacher, use it for their Maize {corn} in 
| the following manner : 
| **Each crop has usually three applications of 
guano ; the first, in small quantity, at the time 
| of sowing the seed ; the second, a larger appli- 
| cation, when the plant ts less than half grown ; 
and the third, just previous to the co e 
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the most surprising has been obtained by 
strewing the surface with previous to laying | 
on the sod. The manure is then brought into con- | 
tact ie Sp, sats we ape per, 

tender a , like sprout root of a 
eee aaal e Sonia hold, and this effect is produc- | 
ed without injury.’” . : 

Vines. ‘‘tlere my individual is small, | 
having only planted twe vines, last autuum, manured | 
i growing vigorously. But | 


possible success, both as to growth of stem and fruit. | 


laid down for lawns or embankments "caine | 


ising growth if 
; but, for the rea- 
Indian corn, | think that 
of lime, 
will give greater and better produce. The well 
known success of others with this plant, renders any 
evidence from me unnecessary. ‘The best method of 
application is the same as for trees, which ‘ollows.’’ 
Trees. ‘The experiments with on trees, 
which have come under my observation, including 
exotics, number about one red and fifty. The- 
action has invariably been to produce large foliage, | 
ofa deep, healthy green, or with plants, usually 
covered witb a wal powder, called glaucous, to 
inerease this appearance, and to shorten the joints or 
intervals from leaf to leaf. ‘This last action, as re- | 
spects fruit trees, is of the utmost importance ; every | 
one being aware that long-drawn, long-jointed shoots | 
| are the least valuable or productive, and that the | 
fruit bearing spurs on trees are but branches with 
shortened joints. Hence the production of short | 
jointed, stocky branches is the production of so mach | 
fruitful wood; any if, by proper praning, the sun and | 
air are admitted so as to ripen the wood, a plentiful | 
crop usust be the result. ‘The best mode of applica- | 
|tion to fruit trees, seems to be, first, to consider | 
where are the young feeding roots,—that is, at what | 
distance from the stem and what depth in the grouad, — 
| —then to place the guano as near and &s much 
j around them as possible, without being in absolute 
contact. For instance, round an apple tree of ten 
| years’ standing dig a trench, one or one and a half 
foot deep, at about the same distance from the stem | 
that the branches extend; let this trench be about 
one foot wide; then put at the bottom one and a half | 
inch depth of guano, dig it well in, and incorporate | 
it with the soil; then cover up carefully, and press | 
the earth down. The effect of this application will | 
unquestionably be felt for several years. Where | 
young trees are to be manured, a little guano dug in | 
at the sarface around the tree, as well as in a trench, | 
will be advantegeous. ‘The use of guano for trees | 
probably combines another advantage of inestimable | 
value; this is, the destruction of the insect tribe | 
which are buried in the earth, and emerge from | 
thence with the warmth of spring. ‘The coverings | 
of these insects, when they first come out of the | 
ground, are not hardened; and, in this tender state | 
the contact with a moderately strong solution, de- | 
stroys them. I have tried experiments on about | 
eight or ten various caterpillars, and some other in- | 
sects, and have invariably found a solution of guano | 
kill them quickly, except when in an advanced state; | 
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large, soft, th of unripened wood, such 
nT bave seen exhibited is of no value whatever.” 
This sort of practical evidence w worth a ship- 
load of speculation, and will suilice to show our gar- 
dening friends that their preparayions for the 
ensuing season of g , the very first thing is & 
supply of guano. nic 
itis said that guano improves flayor. This is a 
point upon which we shall not venture to touch at 
the present.”” 
OU SER Soe ~ oe 
EXTRACTS FROM SENATOR BENTON’S 
SPEECH ON OREGON. 


‘*An expedition of our own (Captain Wilkes”) has 
fostered this opinion, bat fortunately furnishes the 
correction to its own error. The narrative of the 
expedition condemns the port; the chart that ac- 
companies it proves it to be good. ‘This chart was 
constructed upon the seventy days labor of three 
young gentlemen, midshi in the expedition, 
whose numerous soundings show the diligence and 
the accuracy of their work—their names, Knox, 
Reynolds and Blair. I read what was written in 
the narrative; it differed from all that I had read be- 
fore. examined the chart; it appeared to me to 
present a fine harbor. But, being no naatical man, 
i pat no faith in my own opinions, and had recourse 
to others. Mr. James Blair, one of the art wl 

i whe had surv the , was thi 
—— of my Siiend. Founele P Blair, I talked 
with him. His answers were satisfactory. I ad- 
dressed him written queries. He answered them; 
and his answers, supported by facts and reasons, 
placed the harbor above that of New York. 

‘But a New York Pilot was in the city—Mr. 
John Magina—for eighteen years a pilot there, and 
that upon an apprenticeship of ten years, and Bow 
the President of the New York Association of Pilots, 
and their agent to attend to the pilot bill before Con- 
gress; he was there and made my acquaintance. 1 
asked him to compare the charts of the two harbors, 
New York and the mouth of the Columbia, and give 
his opinion in writing, detailed and reasoned of their 
respective merits. He did so, and these answers 

lace the port of the Columbia far above that of 

‘ew York in every particular, which constitutes a 
good harbor. In depth of water and in width of 
channel—in directness of channels, one being ex- 
actly straight, the other with an elbow only—in the 
form and character of the bar, which is narrow, 
with a hard sand bottom, and gently sloping to the 
shores—in readiness of access to the sea, being on 
the edge of the ocean—in freedom from ice in the 
winter and great heats in the sammer in steadiness 
of winds and currents—in freedom from shelters 
outside of the harbor, where enemy’s ships or fleets 
in time of war can hide and lie in wait for returning 
or outgoing vessels—in number, extent and safety 
of anchoring places, sufficient for any number and 
any class of vessels, immediately within the harbor— 
in defensibility, being, from the narrowness of the 
mouth and the high points which overlook it, sus- 
ceptible of absolute defence. And in this respect, 
the mouth of the Columbia stands out pre-eminently 
distinguished over all the rivers of the Atlantic, and 
most of those in the world. 

‘No seven mouths, like the Nile, or three like 
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then it took « longer time and a stronger solution. | the Mississippi—no broad outlets through low sands 
Salt and oil-svap are both apt to be injurious to veg- | and marshes—no wide expanse of water at its 
etation; but, by strewing guano around the trees, | mouth—but a bay within, large enough to hold ten 
and turning it in ata little depth, the plant will be | thousand vessels, a narrow gate to enter the sea, and 
benefitted, and the insects at the same me destroy- | promontories on each side to receive batteries to de- 


ed. My experiments on this subject, although per- | 
fectly convincing and satisfactory to myself, have for | 
want of time, not been conducted with that care and | 
precision which should authorize me to lay them be- 
fore the public with requisite confidence. My last 
experiment was with the destructive grab, melolon- 
tha, so well known to subsist on the roots of grass. 
Six of these white grubs were placed in a saucer, 
half fall of water, in which a teaspoonful of African 
guano had been put, and well stirred. ‘They imme- 
diately began to feel uneasy, and, in about two hours 
the whole six were de id.”” 

Peas. ‘The kinds oa which I experimented | 
were Prince Albert, Shilling’s Early Grotto, (a | 
dwarf pea,) Blue I 
method I 





ial, and Marrowfat. The | 
‘ d with all, was to draw a deep trenet* | 
with a hoe, steow gys00 tu the woneh, MIX it Up | 


with the soil, over this put about one inch and a haif | 
of earth, then sow the seed, and cover up. 
we! I calculated that the young sprouts of the seed, 
both root and embryo, could not be injured by eom- 
ing into immediate contact with the guano, and that | 
when the roots were strong enough to bear it, they 
would find the guano in that state of decomposition 
best suited for them. ‘The quantity used was about | 
three piats of Ichaboe guano to a quart of seed, 
sown, however, much thicker than is customary here. 
It will be observed that in this case, the natural 
moisture of the soil, at the depth at which the 
guano was placed, was sufficient to bring it toa prop- 
er state of solution, and rendered the necessity of im- 
mediate rain not of so mach consequence. When 
rain did come, it was beautiful to see the luxuriance 
resulting, and I felt persuaded that none of the vir- 
tue of the guano had escaped at the surface. The 
produce of the first three kinds of pea was five full 
pecks to the quart of seed, besides a quart of seed 
gathered for the next year. From the Marrowfats 
1 obtained only four pecks and a half, and no seed. 
The growth of all was extremely luxuriant. The 
Marrowfats were six and a half feet high, the stems 
from one to one and a quarter inch in circumference. 

On the Blue Imperials, almost every flower bore 
fruit. Onastem 13 inches high, there were 22 
pods. This was not all uncommon, and such was 
the specimen [ exhibited this year at the hall of the 
Mass. Horticultural Society. Many pods of the 
crop contained nine or ten peas; these would be val- 
wable for seed. I also exhibited very luxuriant 
specimens of Shilling’s Early Grotto, in the same 
ball. The joints, or distance from leaf to leaf, was 
very much shortened—an effect of guano which has 
been remarked on its application to fruit trees. 


“I have previously observed that rain was not so 
absolutely necessary as is sapposed. It will be seen 
that in this experiment with the pea, the gaano was 
placed at sach a depth that the natura! moisture of 
| the earth decom it, and rendered it fit for the 
| plant. It is seldom that drought penetrates so deep 
as this into the soil: therefore, if the application be 
made judiciously, dependent on the nature of the 
soil, and if its capacity for retaining moisture be 
considered, the want of rain is not so fatal an ob- 
jection to the use of aye as might be thought. 
Thus, for instance, in lightest soils, plough and 
bury guano a little deeper than in others aaphans y3 
the guano itself retains moisture, and absorbs it nat- 
urally.”’ 

Strawberries. ‘A bed of Hovey’s Seedling was 
planted in November, 1844, just previous to the 
ground being closed by frost. As early in the 
spring as the state of the soil would permit, | drew 
a trench with a hoe, between the rows of plants, 
about two inches deep, putin guano, stirred up, and 
covered it over, thinking that the roots would nat- 
arally find the guano. From this bed | guthered a 
plentiful crop of fine fruit, which I believe would 
not have occurred without the guano, as the soil 
was in a miserable, meagre state.’” 

Forcing. ‘This manure, owing chiefly to its 
ammonia, is of so stimulating a nature, that it will | 











| ment of the ripening of the seed. After each 
application, the land is irrigated, that is, water- 
jed. From this latter circumstance it will be 
seen that the first application is of the nature of 
a steep in guano liquor, which, no deubt, accel- 
| erates the germination of the seed, while the 
dilution of the guano prevents the embryo from 
being injured by the action of the manare, and 
also causes the commencement of its i- 
tion, rendering it immediately available to the 
growth of the young plant. The volatile am- 
| moniacal salts of the first application being ex- 
| hausted, the second beeomes necessary for the 
| increased roots forming ; and this, no doubt, en- 
ters largely into the substance of the plant, pro- 
and 
production of seed. Of the benefit of the third 


yard dung; and, as late as the beginning of | application, I confess I am unable to jud 


| May, I thought there would not be half a crop, 
}ahhough pleaty of ends; but toward the middle 


of the month the claved part began to look of a 
|much darker appearance than the two acres 
| which were not clayed; and, at the present 
| time,”’ (when he gave this account,) he thought, 

“there was one third part more on the clayed 
| than on that which had not been clayed, al- 
| though managed in every other way the same.” | 

He goes on to say that, in January, 1841, he. 
clayed some land which was going to be a tar- | 
nip-fallow the following summer, and in the 


never having tried it, because I was unable to 
see beforehand the use of it. Nevertheless, I 
think that the common practice of a people who 
have used guano for centuries, should not be 
slightly rejected without experiment, and it cer- 
tainly should be tried.” 

_. Mr. Tesehemacher gives the following very 
| interesting results of his expriments with guano 
in the United States. We copy them without 
abndgement, because of their great practical 


value .— 
Lawns. 


**In several places where sods have been 


start vegetation at any period when the temperature | 
of the surroanding atmosphere will permit it to pro- | 
ceed, and will, therefore, become of great import- 
ance in forcing-houses. 

On Roses, the beneficial effect is already well 
known. If'Tea roses are cat down when the bloom 
is over, repotted in fresh earth, and well watered, 
twice or thrice a week, with guano water, they will 
immediately throw out luxuriant shoots, and be cov- 
ered with fragrant blossoms. I have two Tea roses | 
in pots, which are now, for the fourth time, in bloom 
since Feb. 1 exhibited this year, at the Hort. So- 
ciety’s Hall, Echinocactus ottonis, three years old 
from the offset with three flowers expanded, and 
eight buds, not one of which failed to produce large | 
well formed flowers; also, Echinocactus eyriesii, in 
blossom, being an offset three years old. 

The of these plants was of the most 
healthy kod. But, with all sacculent plants, in or- | 
der to induce blossom, the laxuriant shoots must be | 
well opened by exposure to sun and air. 
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nan ae It had thirteen shoots, 

many 

The Cactus tribe will bear a larger quantity and | 

stronger solution of guano, without injury than most 

plants, but then enormous shoots mast be well 
» Or they will not produce much blossom.— | 

is, of coarse, is the case with all frait trees. A 





In this | Pe 


fend it. In short, ina state of nature, without pilots, 
light houses, buoys, beacons, steam towboats, an 
excellent port: with these advantages, superior to 
New York for every vessel, from the merchant ser- 
vice to the ship-of-the-line. Such is the harbor at 
the mouth of the Columbie, which has been under- 
valued for several reasons; among others, to find an 
argument for going to 54.40 to search for harbors in 
the depths of volcanic chasms, often too deep for 
anchorage, too abrupt for approach, and always 
seated in sterile lands, to which phy has at- 
tached the name of Desolation. Like the other dis- 
advantages attributed to the Columbia, that of the 


E weeks coed eles atnt to af Midship . 

and the pilot, Mr. Magion, but find them too long 

for a place in a speech; they will appear in an ap- 
ix. 





**All the capacities of this harbor are well known 
to the British. Often have their government vessels 
surveyed it—three times that | know of, and never 
with a disparaging report. But why argue? While 
I speak the work is going on. Vessels have been 
entering the port ever since 1792—a period of fifty- 
six years—without pilots, lights, buoys, beacons, 
steam towboats; without any of the aids which the 
skill and power of civilization gives to port. ‘They 
are entering it now; and counting from its first dis- 
covery, there is not a day in the year, nor an hour 
in the day, or in the night, in which they have not 
entered it safely. A few have been wrecked, and 
a very few; the great mass have entered safely, and 
this in a state of nature. What will it be, then, 
7 aided like the established ports of the civilized 
world?’’ 

Mr. Benton sums up most of the commercial ad- 
vantages of Oregon in the following passage: 

“Commercially, the advantages of Oregon will be 
great—far greater than any equal portion of the At- 
jantic States. The eastern Asiatics, who will be 
their chief customers in western Europe—More pro- 
fitable to trade with, and less dangerous to quarrel 
with. ‘Their articles of commerce are richer than 
those of Europe; they want what the Oregons will 
have to spare, bread and provisions, and havé no 
systems of policy to prevent them from purchasing 
these necessaries of life from them who can supply 
them. ‘The sea which washes their shores is every 
way a better sea than the Atlantic; richer in its 
whale and other fisheries; in the fur regions which 
enclose it to the north; more fortanate in its tran- 
quility of its character, its freedom from storms, gulf- 
streams, and icebergs; in its perfect adaptation to 
steam navigation; in its intermediate or half-way 
islands, and its myriad of rich islands on its further 
side; in its freedom of maratime powers on its coast, 
except the American which is to grow up at the 
mouth of the Columbia. As a people to trade with; 
as a sea to navigate; the Mongolian race of eastern 
Asia, and the North Pacific ocean, are far preferable 
to the Europeans and the Atlantic.”’ 

‘Through the valley of the Columbia lies, says Mr 
Benton, the passage to this mighty commerce ; where 
is the North American road to India, better than the 
northwestern passage sought so long and seduonsly 
by the fleets of great Britain. Mr Benton then re- 
turns to the navigation of the Columbia: 

“The Columbia river is decried for its navigation 
—not by the British, who know its value and strag- 
gie to maintain its possession,but by those who see the 
whole country beyond the rocky mountains through 
the di depreciati It is, even in a state 
of nature, a practical river for ravigation. The tide 
flows up it one hundred and eighty miles; and to that 
distance there is ship navigation. ux ascend 
it to Fort Colville, at the upper falls, making more 
or fewer portages according to the state of the water, 
and beyond that point they still ascend to the ‘Boat 
Encampment,’ opposite the head of the Athabasca ; 
where a pass in the mountains leads to the waters of 
the Frozen Ovean. Periodically, the river is flood- 
ed by the melting of the snows in the mountains, 
and then many of the falls and rapids are buried in 
deep water, and no trace of them seen. This is 
even the case with the Great Falls, where a pitch of 
twenty-eight feet, at low water, disappears wholly 
under the flood. Sixty feet is the rise, and that an- 
nual and punctual. No ice obstructs its service; no 
sunken trees encumber its bottom. Art will improve 
the navigation, and steam-vessels will undoubtedly 
ran to the Upper Falls—the pitch sixteen feet—a dis- 
tance from tide-water of some six handred miles; 
and the point where the land carriage of sixty miles 
eae. Poa he an. o. of one hundred 
a yards up to hi being near the width 
of the Curbera nd 4 Nashville. 

me snows gives it a periodical 
flood. The valley through whch this pap is 
rich and handsome, in places fifteen miles wide, well 
wooded ome ornamented with the beautiful 
Flat Head of thirty-five miles in length 








seated in a large fertile cove ‘and embosomed in 


snow-capt mountains. Hot and warm springs, ad- 


_ vantageously compared by Lewis and Clark to those 


in Virginia, also enrich it; and when the East India 


trade taken its course this valley, here 
may up, not a Palmyra, queen of the desert, 
buta ra queen of mountains. From the 
| forks of s river, nearly due east, it is about 
ni 


miles to the North pass, along a well-beaten 
buffalo road, and over a fertile, y, and nearly 
level mountain plain. ‘The North pass is as easy as 
peda coe te Bae es 1 their be! 
natare, and no obstacle to the full day’s march of 


' North Chelsea, a 
inhabitants cheveel q 
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the traveller. Lewis and Clark made thirty-two 
miles the day they came through it, and without 
being sensible of any essential rise at the point of 
Te de right car = Ages and Pacific waters 

a ‘ mountains rise high; 
os se tamglter wally songs a. 
tain, tot vel of the country at their base. 
From this to the Great Falls of” the Missouri, 
and nearly east from it, is sixty miles—in all, one 
hundred and fifty miles from the forks of Clark’s 
river to. the Great Falls of the Missouri, which, add- 
ed to ry Axe from Clark's river to the Upper 
Falls of the Columbia, gives two hundred and ten 
miles of land 1 


between the large navigable 
waters of the Col 


ia and Missvuri.’’ 
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American Inpustry. The large steam fac- 
tory in ,N.H., for the manovfacture of 
fine fabrics, np oes J completed—and, indeed, op- 
erations have already commenced. We yesterday 
saw and pocketed a spool of the thread spun at that 
establishment, which is probably much finer than 
has hitherto been aay in this » being 
No. 81, and intended for jackonets, muslin lawn, 
&ec. This establishment, when in full operation, 
will run twenty-one thousand spindles. The enter- 
prising stockholders have introduced the manufacture 
of a species of goods which has hitherto been alto- 

im from abroad, avd every friend of 
merican industry must earnestly wish that while 
this will give an impulse to the prosperity of Ports- 
mouth, it may prove profitable to those who have 
embarked in the enterprise. [Journal. 





Tue Excavaror. The great “Lion” in these 
diggins, now a days, is the Excavator, in use upon 
the Northern Railroad, about » mile north of the 
old North Church, It is a curious and most ingeni- 
ous combination of all the mechanical powers, It 
goes by steam of course. At the end of a large 

am, is a sort of a huge iron shovel,—which by 
means of pulleys and screws, Kc., is brought te bear 
“rene soil, then the steam is put on, and it ‘goes 
a ,’* till it is full, and then it stops, as it should. 
Then it is canningly whirled rownd till it is brought 
directly over a dirt cart, into which it empties itself 
inshort metre. The ear being filled is quickly 
moved away, and another takes its place, — 80 on 
indefinitely. "The way it digs into the “bowels of 
the harmless earth,”’ is a caution. 

[Coneord, N. H. Cour. 





The East Boston Co., have appropriated a sum of 
money to sink an artesian Well to supply that por- 
tion of the City with water. It is expected to go 
down two thousand feet. The work is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Higgins, who has already 
progressed 125 feet. He hasa patent drill of his 
own invention, most powerful in its operation, 
worked by a steam engine. He states that he can 
bring to act upon a foree that will penetrate a solid 
rock, at the rate of 10 feet per day. There is said 
to be a well like this in Paris, but none on this conti- 
nent. 


VineGAr From Beets, A farmer in Detroit 
says: ‘*The last season I grated about a bushel of 
the sugar beet to g pulp, and pressed the juice there- 
from, of which I obtained six gall I put the 
same in a vinegar barrel, which was entirely empty , 
and in less than two weeks | had as good and as 
pleasant vinegar as | ever obtained from cider, and 
was equally strong and clear.”’ 








Gero.LocicaL Survey. We learn that the 
State Geologist has discovered an immense namber 
of marine shells ina gravelly stratem, which has 


| been exposed by the Railroad cut through the sand 
| in the northern part of Burlington. This is an ad- 
ditional proof of the fact we mentioned some time 


since, that Western Vermont was, ina late geologi- 
cal period, so far submerged that the waters of the 
ocean flowed through this region. These shells are 
of the same species, which is now one of the most 
common in Boston harbor and on other parts of the 
New coast; and, with other similar discov- 
erice in the Goologicel Survey, prove that, contraty 
to the opinions of some eminent geologists, there has 
been no considerable change of cfanase since the pe- 
34 of their existence in the valley of Lake Champ- 
jain. 

Since the subsequent era of elevation, the Win- 
ooski, in the long lapse of ages, has carried into 
Lake Champlain an extensive tract of sand, to the 
amount of 370 millions of cubic yards. This de- 
posit of sand once filled up what is now the interval 
north of Burlington, to a level with the bank at the 
Railroad excavation. It is an interesting to 
moralize on the contrast between the ects of 
human agency and the mighty results of the action 
even of a small river. [Mid lebury, Vt. Galaxy. 


_ STATE LAWS. 








IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT MUNDRED 
AND FORTY-SIX. 


AN ACT to incorporate the town of North Chelsea . 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled and by the 
authority of the same as follows: 


Sect. 1. All that part of the town of Chelsea, in 

the county of Suffolk, which lies easterly and north- 
erly of Belle Isle Creek, Mill Creek, and the north- 
erly branch of said Mill Creek, called Pratt’s Brook, 
to the centre of the stone bridge on the road to Chel- 
sea meeting-house, so called, and thence North 38 
degrees West to the line of the town of Malden, to- 
gether with Pullin Point and Point Shirley, so called, 
is hereby incorporated into a separate town by the 
name of North Chelsea; and the said town of North 
Chelsea is hereby vested with all the powers, privil- 
eges, rights and immunities, and shall be subject to 
all the duties and requisitions to which other towns 
are entitled and subjected by the Constitution and 
laws of this commonwealth, 
Sect. 2. The inhabitants of the said town of North 
Chelsea shall be holden to pay the collector of the 
town of Chelsea, all arrears of taxes legally assessed 
on them in said Chelsea, before the passage of this 
act; and also shall be holden to pay their proportion 
of all state and county taxes shat way be assessed on 
them previously to the taking of the next state valu- 
ation; said proportion to be ascertained and deter- 
mined by the town valuation of the town of Chelsea 
next preceding the passage of this act. And the said 
town of North Chelsea shall be hoiden to pay their 
a we of the debts due and owing: from the town 
of Chelsea, at the time of the passage of this act,and 
shall be entitled to receive their proportion of all cor- 
porate property and assets now owned by the last 
named town; said proportion to be ascertained and 
determined by the said town valuation next preced- 
ing the passage of this act. 

Sect. 3. The said towns of Chelsea and North 
Chelsea, shall be respectively liable for the support 
of all persons who now do or shall hereafter stand in 
need of relief as paupers, whose settlement was gain- 
ed by or derived from a settlement gained or derived 
within their reapective limits. 

_ Sect. 4. The said towa of North Chelsea shall con- 
tinue to be a part of the town of Chelsea, for the pur- 
pose of electing a representative to the General Court 
until the next appointment of representatives. All 
meetings for the Secon of representatives, until said 
appointment, shall be called by the selectmen of Chel- 
sea, and holden in the town of Chelsea; and the se- 
lectmen of North Chelsea shall make a true list of 
persons ing to that town, qaalified to vote, at 
every such election, and deliver the same to the se- 
lectmen of Chelsea, by whom the same shall be taken 
and used in the sume manner as if it had been pre- 


pared themselves. 
Seah In case said towns should not agree in 





made by said three or any two of them, and 
accepted by the said court shall be final. 

Sect. 6. Any justice of the peace in the county of 
Suffolk is hereby authorized to issue his warrant, di- 
rected to any principal inhabitant of said town of 

him to notify and warn the 

to moat at the tims ad place therein appeleands : 

in H » for 

the purpose of choosing all such town officers as 

towns are by law authorized and required to choose 
at their annual i 

_ Beet. 7. This act take effect from and after 





ite 
pm by the Governor, March 19th, 1846. 
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in earnest—that the States west of the Rio Grande, 





—— 


Mexico must 
—or some of thein,—are disposed to make comunon | gon. must provi 


Views or tae ApMinispration. The Un- | 


a rumor that Gen. Taylor has ‘conquered @ peace”’ ton has the following :-— 


*‘In view of these objects, before the war can close 
uish her broad territorial posses- | 
for the full payment of the in- | 


oni cause with the Americans and vader their guaran-ydemnity which she Owes Our citizens—must render | 


William Beckaimster, mare 





"THE MONEY MARKET. 
il in great demand — tt is 


HO ean ieee New York Journal of Com-| tion, and the uniform administration of justice. — 


where has it gone? 
, ates that there has not been a 
as duane tek hat port during the month of June.| ton in behalf of a 


inha hit te 





ber of the leading 
cie exported from t 


This is quite uncommon and prov 
have kept pace with our imports. 


come of the money’ 


| tee form themselves into a new and distinct republic | us full justice in every respect—and, finally, must | 

; , : establish with us upon conditions and guaran-— 
| on the Anglo Amencan basis, of fee toleration el} Os wall chall osoure in permanence. This mach | 
scarce — religion, supremacy of the civil law, universal educa- of the purposes of the administration we gain from 
i the character of its recent action, and from all its | 


dollar of spe- That a proposition has been made at Washing- See ee wodoert be) 


will ask for this edmnimistration,/at this "jusbteee,in | 


es that our exports of the States of Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, and Zaca- the midst of a war, to say anything more of its 
But what has be-, tecas, entreating a cessation of hostilities on our | of pacification. We wage a war against the war | 


| part, on the ground that, being equally aggrieved by | Stas aren a just gr No other | 


This nation | 


Our capitalists are not laying it up for fear of a) the Supreme Government of Mexico we should be) will sanction no other. When Mexico shall proffer 


ith FE. : and no one is much in fear of an friends and allies rather than the devastors of the | any terms of 
=o = shall proffer suitable terms, they will be 


invasion from Mexico; yet there is not the usual country north of the tropic.—It is stated that all the 
quantity of money in the New York market, or in educated classes, including many of the priests, are 
the markets of New England. The banks havebeen jn favor of coming under the government of the U. 
contracting their issues, and they must ever do this States, as a provisional territory. 
as the specie is drawn off. The U. States govern-) = "This rumor is plausible and it may prove true. 
ment is spending its funds very freely. No one can | 
accuse Uncle Sam of hoarding — 4 ~ nts om stab Geyoieryleg pagine im Giate Beret. We babe 
gn  eroraaen ee ae saad the public will see the advantage of sustaining this 
New Engla yeople. | 

The tec - a energies of the government are | #W—# law of the State. ; oe 
directed to the south west. Our money is expended | We would not improperly curtail the smi sre 
im that quarter, and instead of a flow of specie Sen! sports of boys—but we protest against their being, 
Mexico to the States, as in former years, we are | permitted to throng the most ere ee wi 
supporting and paying off a Jarge army in the Mexi- | solicit patronage of all who pass. ‘‘We per wop | 
can country , purchasing freely of Meixcans and pay- | ~ quite wai well informed to need aos: vice we 
ing them cash down fon all the little and great knick- | Irish boys ” regard to a selection of reading matter, 
nacks, that they can furnish to our jolly warriors. | Besides it is not correct to allow so many idle chape | 

It is often asserted that our government is trans- | in the streets. Boys not designed for the State 
porting large quantities of specie from the north to prison must have a master and regular employ-| 
New Orleans, and farther south. Its deposits here) meut. 
are drawn off to prosecute the war, and this is caus-| 
ing mischief in afl this part of the country. The! 
banks are cramped, and all who trade on bank 
capital are brought to their tramps. Brokers are 
taxing two and three per cent a month for the loan of 


} 


<P We aie : at length rid of the nuisance of 


Tue Fovrts or Jury. The glorious fourth 
has come again and will be noticed throughout 
the country with honors due. | 

We must not forget the principles of the fa- 
| thers of the Revolution, or permit them to be 

Uncle Sam rust issue some treasury notes soon, | superseded by super-cilious politicians. The 
and the quicker the better. His specie is exhausted | doctrines of °76 _ quite as reasonable rtf hry 
and he must carry on the war upon tick or make a} any political doctrines that quacks have since in- 
‘ | vented. Let us still remember the Fourth of 

Congress will soon agree to issue promises in-| July. 
stead of cash, and why may not the promises of Con- 


money, and traders are shutting up shop. 


hasty peace. 


} 
} 





Fire rn Boston. Between twelve and one 

| o'clock on Tuesday night fire was seen in the store | 
Nos. 27 and 28, South Market St. cecupied by Nel-| 
son & Bradford, and by Lewis & Co., directly op-| 

| posite to the Ploughman office. | 
| The interior of the building was entirely destroyed. | 
‘Two firemen from Charlestown were seriously in- 


gress circulate through the country as well as the 
promises of Banks—of private corporations ? 

Should the general government be in the practice 
of using twenty millions of treasury notes as a cur- 
rency, it would be as good paper as any bank paper 
in the Union, and capitalists could sleep as securely 
with such promises under their heads, or in their 


jured—one is since dead. 
chests, as with the promises of banks. Itis true| J - < 
| 





Governments sometimes suspend payment in specie, I> Volunteers for the war are not all satis- 
—and so do banks. If a government crumbles to, fied A former Gourmand finds to his surprise | 
pieces what are ite chartered banks good fer ? that he must cook his own food—an old dandy | 


washes and irons his own shirts—and a former 


You 
cannot enforce the payment of a bank note unless 
you have the government to aid you. 





| clerk in a dry goods store is dissatisfied with his 
labor at the wheelbarrow—he came to fight and | 
One hearty young fellow eat| 


We want some paper money because if is more 
easily carried and counted. ‘These are the only : 
: do nothing else. 
advantages we derive from paper money. A coun- A MenathGest ond 
try does not become rich by the multiplication of all his allowanee for the day for a a = 
Experience will be 


paper money. he weut to bed supperless. 


six pence would purchase a bushel of corn and pay) @ fine thing for these new recruits. 
for a 


part) 4. so fir aga currency is concerned, ax f twelve 


If silver were always so scarce that 





cay’s labor, it would have been as well tor all 


> Mr. Van Amburgh, that tigress and the 
rest of the Menagerie made an entrance into this | 
city on Monday. The tigress has not yet eaten | 
Mr. Van Amburgh; but he puts his head into| 
the lion’s mouth daily and crowds go to winiens| 


sixpences were required to perform these services, 
And the carrying and counting would be done ata 
twelfth part of the present expense. 

We become no richer therefore by the multiplica-| ’ 3 ; 
tion of paper. Debtors pay off more easily as you, bis feats with the animals. There is no exhi- 
multiply the nominal currency; or rather while you bition less objectionable than one of animals and | 
the curiosity that excites a desire to see them} 
need not be repressed. The exhibition will con-| 
nity ;—all contracts conforming to the real value of, tinve some days longer in this city at the foot of 
the currency. | 

Let it be well understood how we are benefited by | streets. 
paper money and we should in time have it in such | 
a form that the currency would be as firm as if the | 
whole consisted of silver and gold. Now nothing is 
hore fluctuating. The great standard of value, on) 
which all loans and other contracts are based,is more 


are multiplying it. For when you cease to expand 


you cease to aid the debtor portion of the commu- 





Uc> The Tariff will not be essentially alter- | 
ed by the present Congress. Even the House, 
of Representafives will not agree to any great) 


variation from the present system. The demo-| 
cratic members from Ohio protest against a tax) 
We join them heartily. | 
_ } 
1} The Railroad depot at Norton was broken | 
into on Wednesday. Mr. Wood, the depot master, | 


i 
fluctuating than the common articles of commerce. 
This should never be the case. | on tea and coffee. 

Should the general government resolve to keep in| 





circulation an amount of treasury notes equal to its 
ordinary expenses, receiving them of course for al 


. found two young men in it in the act of plundering. | 
debts due to itself; it would not be liable to the usual 


: They attacked Mr. Wood with a club, injured his) 
contractions and expansious of bank paper, and hiked covenele, pack then find tothe weeds. . Guibecll 
the government would have all the profits that could 4 


arise from a bank of twenty millions, without being | 

at the expense of banking houses and banking offi-| Century Piant. A specimen of this rare) 

cers, that usually absorb all the natural profits of plant is now open for exhibition at the city gar-| 

banking—that is, the interest on the amount of bills! den west of the common. It is in full blossom. 

in circulation. | There is seldom a chance to see one and the) 
The general government would not be able to 


present opportunity should be improved. | 
remedy al! the evils of the present State Institu- 
tions, but it would in a great degree control 


them, and render unnecessary the bank paper of 


the citizens are in pursuit. 





jt The Post states Mr Wiggin’s wife recently 
gave birth to four children. On being congratulated 


by his neighbors for having a kind wife, Mr W. re-| 


plied he thought her overbearing. | 


the several States. 
For a few past years we have glided along 





more smoothly than usual Aecause we have kept Beace a. Corydon Pettingill, of Cum-| 


: “ mington neglects to take his paper from the 
dering it unnecessary to send off specie to Eu- pos Office and neglects to give the why _ 
Should we wherefore. If he will “walk up soon to the, 
again open the flood-gates and receive the wares Captain's office” and settle his fare he may go! 
of British importers, as formerly, at a mere jp peace. 
nominal duty, we should again be called on for | 
specie. Our State banks could not longer ac- it_> It is rumored that Mr Hayden is elected 
commodate customers, but most call in all atrear-| '° the office of Register of Deeds for Middlesex | 
by a small majority. The result is not known 
with certainty. | 


our amports more on a par with our ¢ rports, ren- 


rope to psy up balances in trade. 





ages to meet the foreign demand. 

Such fluctuations are ruinous to mercantile 
people, and they bring distress on the debtor 
portion of the country. Yet most people are 
mightily pleased at a prospect of increase of pa- 
per money, almost as much as if it were an arti- 
ele of real value. 





The Hon. Mr Buchanan has resigned his of- 
fice of Secretary, and has been nominated a judge | 
of the Supreme Court of the United State. No} 
doubt he will be confirmed. 


The time may come when 
our people will see clearly that excessive issues 


IL> The latest accounts from Mexico speak ot , 
of bank paper have no tendency to enrich the’ a revolution or revolt in the department of Jalis- | 
country, but on the contrary area greatnuisanee co. This State declares for Santa Ana and for 
to a majority of those who depend on bank cap- anew constitution like that of 1824. | 
ital to transact any kind of business. ee eee ae 








Tur Wearwer. For three or four days past | stove. The oven is large and covered with a! 


| compulsory 


'at Vera Cruz. 


1? Mr Chilson hasa new patiern of a cooking | 5,000 on his expedition 


peace she will be heard. When she 
ed.— 
Till this be done our war will march steadily and | 
vigorously on—it will ascend the table lands 

ico—it will march from province to province, and | 
from stronghold to stronghold, until ly it shall | 
dictate to Paredes, or to any successor if need be, a | 
ce, on proper terms, within the walls | 
of his capitol! 

In another article, the editor adds— 

The Whig papers have been prating about Mr Mc- | 
Duffie’s having a measure to propose which will ter- | 
minate the Mexican war by a speedy adjustment 
No one has a higher opinion of Mr Me Duffie’s in- | 
genuity than we have; but we should doubt the re- 
port altogether, unless he has discovered a more ef- 
fectual mode of carrying on the war with more vigor | 
and success. 


—_— 





Yucatan Deciarep Inperenpent. Yu- 
catan is one of the eastern States of Mexico; it is a | 
peninsula bounded northwest by the Gulf of Mexico; _ 
the isthmns which connects it with the continent is | 
120 miles wide. Its population is half a million.— | 
Chief towns Merida, Campeachy and Valladolid.— | 
The following is from the Picayune, N. O.: 

Baltimore, Sunday night, June 28. 

By the arrival of the schooner Maquina at New | 
Orleans, on the 20th inst., the N. O. Picayune learns | 
that the Legislature, at Merida, had declared the 
indeperdence of Yucatan, and its disseverance from | 
the Mexican Republic. It is intended now to ap- | 
point Senor Barbxeua the acting Yucatan President | 
of that Republic. * * * Some of the most in-| 
fluential citizens of Yucatan have not hesitated to | 
express their hope that in two or three years from | 
the present time, if not before, they would see their | 
three stars added to the fast increasing number that | 
were now crowding into the banner of the stars and 
strips of the United States. 


| 
} 





3c Ratner Lare. The Cleaveland Plain- | 
dealer, a very able democratic paper of Ohio, is op- 
posed to adding any more territory to the Union to | 
be cursed with slavery. We extract the following | 
from that paper:— 


““The west has bat to say that no more slave ter- 
ritory shall be annexed to this Union, and the dark | 
tide of Slavery will be stayed. It is only in the new | 
Democratic States of the West that this conservative 
power is to be found. Look at the narrow strip of 
free territory on the North American continent. We 
are hemned in with the parallel of forty-nine and 
British slavery on the North, and Mason & Dixon's | 
line with African slavery on the South. The two) 
realms of tyranny unite to lessen our limits, as in the | 
late Oregon question, and it is time the lovers of | 
freedom should unite in opposing the enemy | 
by fixing bounds to their aggreszions, | 

Now we have no objection to annexing California, | 
and even the whole of Mexico, with this proviso, | 
that ‘Slavery shall not be admitted.’ Let the word | 
be passed along the lines, and let the motto be writ- 
ten on the back of every man’s vote when the ques- | 
tion arises: *No more slave territory.”” 


— | 





From Mexico. The N. O. Picayune of the 21st 
has a few additional items of Mexican news, received 
r brig Empresario via Havana. ‘That paper says: | 
*“The Mexicans set down their loss in two but- 
tles at 262 killed, 355 wounded, and 135 prisoners. | 
The splendid frigate Christina arrived at Vera 
Cruz on the 22d ult., and supplied the Spanish ves- | 
sel-of-war lying at Sacrificios with three months’ pro- 
visions, and left orders that she should remain there. 
Arista assigns as his reason for withdrawing from | 
Matamoros its destitution of provisions, and the want 


the common, corner of Boylston and Charles | of means to defend it if vigorously attacked. 
} 


El Indicador of Vera Cruz of the 30th ult. says | 


| positively, that Paredes will march to the frontier | 


with the army of Reserve, so that there are laurels | 
yet to be won by our army and the brave volunteers. | 

Two Mexican Generals, names not given, are re- 
Purted to have died of their wounds received ia che 
actions of the stn and 9th. 

The port of Asapulco has been declared closed to 
foreign commerce while it remains in possession of 
the insurgents under Gen. Alvarez. 

The blockade of Tampico was commenced by the | 
sloop-of-war St: Mary’s on the 29th ult. with the 
same notice to foreign Consuls, &c., as were given , 





| 

Gren. Anista Removep From ComMAnpn. | 
Official dispatches had arrived at ‘Tampico, that Gen. | 
Arista had been removed from the command of the | 
Northern Division of the army, and Gen. Meija had | 
superseded him, There were 1300 troops only at. 
Tampico on the 6th—79 of these were ranaway ne-_ 
groes from New Orleans and Havana. These con- | 
stitute the whole amount of the Mexican forces from | 
Tampico to the Rio Grande. 

By an arrival at New Orleans from Havana, dates | 
from Mexico to the 30th of May had been received. | 
It was very generally believed that Congress will | 
invest Paredes with dictatorial power for a limited | 
period, and then suspend its session. Many depu-| 
ties had openly declared in favor of this course. 





Later From Santa Fe. By the steamer! 
Radnor, from the Missouri River, we learn that | 
an express arrived at Fort Leavenworth on Mon- | 
day last, from Bent’s Fort stating that from 200° 
to 300 Mexican troops were on their march from | 
Santa Fe, to meet and protect the specie, and | 
fur traders, who left the Mexican country. The | 
express thinks that Bent’s Fort is now in pos-| 
session of the Mexicans; he also states that it is | 
feared Folger, Blair and Bentner are prisoners | 
in New Mexico, from the fact that they were 
absent from Bent'’s Fort longer than it should 
have taken them to go to Chihuahua. } 





Important From Santa Fe. Baltimore, | 
June 26, evening.—An extra from the office of 
the Lexington (Mo.) Express states that Mr. 
Houck had arrived at Independence from Santa | 
Fe, having made the trip in 20 days. 

He is said to have brought intelligence that | 
the authorities at Santa Fe were fortifying, and 
besides 2000 men, then under arms, the Gov- | 
ernment had made a req@fsition for 5000 men 
from Chihauhau. Every third man in Santa Fe 
and the vicinity was to bear arms in its defence. 
The place was preparing for a siege. 

Mr. Houck, it is added, expressed the opinion 
that Col. Kearney ought not to take less than; 
inst New-Mexico. 

18th says a number | 


‘ 


The St. Louis Era of t 


the weather here has been warm and corn has, kind of brick which he thinks is much better than | °! wagons loaded with ammunition and provis- | 


changed its color. We have had as much rain as we) iron in that place. It can be seen at 53 Black-_ 


ions have already started on their way over the | 
prairies, and Col. Kearney sends them ahead as | 


can desire for any class of vegetables. Potatoes) stone Street. | fase as he can get them in readiness. 
| 





look extremely well, not feeling sensibly the late cold | 


weather, but relishing such falling rains. 


Hay must be abundant throughout New Enghand, | (Mich.) dated 15, says :-—*The prospect for an 


though we learn from Seekonk that not much rain, *°¥edant crop of all kinds of produce was never | cises under the direction of the regular officers | 


has fallen there for the Inst h. antl : 

look broniaine. ad ose hace ne the Szall grains) ered with wheat, that looks better than 
Promising, we Dave @ prospect of an abun-| knew it before at this season of the year. 

dance of good things. vest will commence several da 


ever” 
Har-| 

Tur Makers. Our prices current for this) 1®,'0 the usual good crops of grain, there will 
week will show the geners! foaling i ait cor th a very heavy yield of fruit, of all 
and grain. Haymakers must not expect a dollar al 
hundred this year. Grain must be low, as the pros- | 
pect from Ohio and the west is encouraging. 8.) 
Carolina will have an abundant supply to follow her 
last years’ famine. Flour is lower than it can be af-| 


forded from land that costs nothing and is not fenced. 


Distagssive Suipwrecx. 
Daily News of S day gives an of the mel- | 
ancholy wreck of the Nova Scotia brig Sutle}, in the | 
Vineyard sound, early on Satarday i Thir- | 
ty persons out of seventy were lost; they were min- 
ers emigrating from Pictou to the U. States. The — 
brig struck on a cluster of rocks called the Sow and | 
Pigs, and soon went down. ‘They are about 30 
miles from Newport. 


oe be observed with much care the! 
State of the country and ap of the | 
from Albany to Buffalo. T tae been fioquat> | 
ly Lae gh the Empire ee ee have | 
| Seen the crops promising so a harvests | 
| ae at this time. Some sections of the state, it is | 





of the wheat 
a 





Free at Sr. Jony, N. B. A fire occurred at 





jc We have but three horse hay rakes “A 
our office at four dollars each. Those who ap- 
ply first will be first served. 





Tue Crops. A letter from Ann Arbor, line of march. 
better than now. The country is literally cov-| of the army, and are said to be improving rapidly. 
earlier than! ° Mr. —— going on the 


usual—probably by the first of July. In addi- | be 


Another letter says:—*A word about the the. 


More than 2000 Dragoons have taken up their | 
The volunteer Companies are at | 
Fort Levenworth, going through military exer- 





Wasuincron, Jane 27th,5 P.M. The report | 
bench I think is now 
1 think his name will shortly be | 


t in. 
It is said that Gen. Houston of Texas, is to be ap- 
inted Major General in the army, under the new 
Ba. Will the country like to have him supersede 
Hant Scott in the chief command? 
is quite a delegation of Camanche and oth- 
er Indians now in this city. ‘They attract as much 
attention as any other Native meeting that could be 


up. rtae 
There is no news to-day worth crowding into your 
There is an cutie and wish that this 








a Bid 

St. John’s, N. F., » 
in Ruins. An arrival at Pictou, from St aie's| Ct NGRESSIONAL. 
N. F., brought papers Containing aceounts of a terri- | = 


DREADFUL Caramity!! 


ble conflagration, by Which nearly the whole of that 
town wes heel The edvicdl arrived in Hali- 
ax on Monday morning fst. ; 

‘The fire commenced at half past eight o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, the 12th ult, and raged until 7 
o’clock in the evening, by which time the destruction 
was complete. 


and all the buildings by which they were surrou 
were cqnatiiindnlen tn eee, ere rooms, Ma- 
rine Insurance Office, Agricultural Society’s Muse- 
um, Bank of British North America. The Congre- 
gational Chapel saved—Ordnance store burnt, but 
the rest of the buildingsaved. ‘The Nunnery School 


house and Nunnery burnt. Every ting office 
burnt, but part of the materials saved. Five or six 
thousand persons had to pass the night of that dread- 


ful day, in the open air, in front of the Government 
House. Provisions were scarce. p 

The Churches and public buildings which the fire 
had spared were being hastily fitted up to shelter 
those who had been rendered houseless. ‘The onl 
mercantile establishment in St. John’s, now stand- 
ing, is that of Messrs. Newman & Co. All the rest 
are ee ‘The Legislature is to be immedinte- 
ly asse’ 4 


The papers mention the loss of life of three per- 


| sons, two of them artillery men, the other an old 


man, who had saved his bed and other articles from 
the flames, but who sunk under the ee as he 
was carrying them to a place of safety, and immedi- 
ately par. | 

At the least calculation two-thirds of St. John’s 
has been consumed, and the loss of property by this 
visitation is estimated ata million sterling. ‘Two 
streets, each a mile long, and a number of detached 
buildings, have been totally destroyed, and twelve 
thousand persons have been rendered houseles. [St. 
John (N. B.) News, 26th June. 





Tue 99ru AnnUAL CoMMENCEMENT OF 
THE Painceron CoLtLtece, New Jersey, was 
celebrated at Ngasau Hall, in Princeton, on ‘Thurs- 
day, the 25th alt. with customary ceremonies. The 
Newark Advertiser says:—** close of its first 
century finds the institution in a high state of pros- 
perity, with a greater number of students than ever, 
(the four classes of the session just closed comprising 
244,) and with greatly augmented means of instrac- 
tion and usefulness. ‘The venerable President, (Dr. 
Carnahan,) who has presided over the College for 
upwards of twenty years, delivered an appropriate 
discourse to the jate Semor Class, in the chapel, on 
the last Sabbath, from Proverbs 22: 29. The anni- 
versary ises were ed on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, when Alexander M. Brown, Esq., of Easton, 
Pa., delivered the annual oration before the two Lit- 
erary Societies. ‘The commencement exercises on 
Wednesday were conducted in the Presbyterian 
church. The Honorary degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred on the Hon. James M’Dowell, of Virginia. 
The Board of Trustees made arrangements for the 
celebration of the Centennial Anniversary the day 

evious to the one hundredth Commencement, in 
Sane of aon year. Gov. McDowell, of Va., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Orator for the occasion, 
and the Historical Address will be delivered by the 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D., of New York.”’ 








The great ‘Temperance Jubilee in this city, was 
truly one of the most glorious scenes—we use the 
word in its very best sense—that we ever witnessed, 
and has infased new life and energy into the heart of 
every friend of the noble Temperance Reform. It 
was indeed gratifying beyond expression to see such 
a right royal turn-out of the soldiers of Temperance— 
soldiers who war only against the commen enemy of 
Man, and whose gay trappings are not to be sviled 
in blood on the battle-field—whose business, instead 
of killing men’s bodies, to save both souls and bodies 
and to shower down blessings upon the self-accursed 
throughout the world. Not all the gauds of war, the 
pomp of triumphal display, the glory of the victor’s 


| fame purchased with the blood ot his fellow creatures 


ean at all compare with the calm, sober, solemn re- 
nown that of right belongs to every Son and Daugh- 
ter of Temperance—the great Practical Reform of 
the present age and the forerunner of all 
beautiful improvements in the condition of society. 
The celebration yesterday has done us ail great 
géod—it has shown the ‘Temperance reform to be 
still a vital and energetic Organization, prompt to do 
good and unfaltering at its importantand responsible 
post—the outmost sentinel of the great army of prog- 
ressand improvement. God bless it and all who are 
of and with it! [N. Y. ‘Tribune. 





Sir Rosert Peew. About fifty years of age, 
well, built, powerful, rather tall, head of remarkable 
form, more mclining to breadth. ‘The relation of the 
three crown’, 80 far as I could j ge hy ang 
view. end from bis still abundant dark grey hair, in 
tolerable batuiony: the forehead not high, as is gen- 
erally the cage where the head inclines to breadth. 
Physiognomy expressive of much firmness, united 
with a certain thorough prosaic and keen sagacity. 
In conversation with persons of elevated rank, t 
expression, with all firmness of circumspection, falls 
readily into a tone of douceur, with which the atti- 
tude of his body, at the same, harmonizes. His 


| language is elegant, circumspect, and well-sustained. 


I always saw him dressed plainly, in black, with a 
white neckcloth, and without the insignia of any or- 
ders. I add some remarks, communicated to me 
upon his recall to the distinguished position which 
he occupies as Prime Minister:—‘‘ Peel is quite 
grown ty his position: By birth, belonging to the 
poeple: y early connexion with the University of 
Oxford, involved in all that is termed Conservatism 





dowed with 

powers; and, with large means, assuring 
is perfect independence; for the English have a 
pes “An empty bag will not stand upright.”’ 
n daily intercourse, he is said to be cold and stiff, 


» richly 


| and is without personal intimate friends. [Dr. Ca- 
| rus, a German Physician. 





Tue Great Boston Tevescorpr. We are 
ratified in being able to inform our readers that sat- 


good and | 


—- Se 














; . ‘Tnorspay, June 25, 
sw Senare, After a warm and long dehate 

. first refused to delay the day for the con- | 
sideration of the Resolution to adjourn Congress, | 
and then upon further debate laid out upon the 
table by a vote of 27 to 24. This puts an end 
to an idea held out of adjourning on the 20th of | 
July. The 10th of August will probably be the | 


nded | day agreed upon, or perhaps one week earlier. 


. Bright introduced a bill to increase the | 
pay of non-commissioned officers and privates of | 
vidlitary and volunteer companies and regiments, | 
and to allow the officers of the same a grant of 
land in certain cases. hse 

Mr. Pearce reported a bill providing for the | 
publication and distribution of additional copies | 
of the seientifie works of the Exploring Expedi- 


tion. 

The bill for organizing the Volunteers was | 
then taken up. Mr. Benton explained its pro-| 
visions. | 

In rue Hovse. In Committee of the Whole, | 
Mr. Cobb in the Chair, the consideration of the | 
bill to reduce the tariff wasresumed, Mr. Wie-| 


throp made a 5 in support of the present 
tariff system. . Brodhead next addressed the | 
Committee, and spoke his hour in favor of sus- | 


taining the present system. He was quite ani-| 
mated and severe upon his Southern political | 
friends. Mr. Hubbard of Virginia, followed, 
and advocated a modification of the present. 
Tariff. 

Mr. Ewing, of Pennsylvania, obtained the 
floor next, and addressed the Committee in favor | 
of a Tariff affording Protection to American In- | 
dustry. He contended that party had too much | 
to do with the legislation of the country. 

Faiway, June 26. | 

In Senate. Mr. Calhoun presented the re- 

rt of the committee on the memorial of the, 

emphis convention. ‘The report is mainly 
confined to the subject of the improvement of 
the Mississippi river, and Mr. C. stated that 
the committee were unanimously of the opinion | 
that the convention had the right to improve the | 
navigation under the provision of the constitu- | 
tion to regulate commerce between the States. | 
All of the committee, except the Senator from | 
Louisiana, was of opinion that the power is Jim-| 
| ited to the improvement of the channel of the, 
river. | 

After the transactions of some unimportant 
business of various kinds, the Senate went into 
executive session. 

Ix tre Hovse. The Senate bill for organiz- | 
ing and officering volunteers was taken up and | 
debated. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, opposed | 
hasty action. He said this was the second su 
plemental bill, and if it was passed a third pes 
be soon presented. The bill, without amend- 
ments, was read a third time and passed. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee | 
of the Whole, Mr. Cobb in the chair, and re-! 
sumed the consideration of the bill to reduce the | 


the passage of the bill. Much of his speech was 
directed to the argument of Mi. Winthrop, made | 
yesterday. Mr. Gordon next obtained the floor | 
and spoke against the present Tariff. M1 Rock- | 
well, of Conn, followed in support of the pres- 

ent Tariff, going largely into the statistics and | 
merits of the question. Mr. Barringer obtained | 
the floor, and moved the Committee rise, whieh | 
was agreed to, and the House then adjourned. 


Sarvurpay, June 27. 


In Senate. Mr. Evans presented a petition 
for the adoption of some peaceable mode of -set- 
ling national disputes. Referred to the Com- 
| mitte on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Miller called up the joint resolution from 
the House, granting public ground in Washing- 
ton for the Washington Monument. 

Mr. Benton oppesed it, as a scheme for rob- 
bing the people who would contribute their dol-| 
lars for that proper and patriotic motive. 

Mr. Miller advocated its passage. 

Mr. Benton rejoined, and dewounced all such | 
begging schemes as frauds upon the community. 

Mr. Allen opposed the resolution. It was 
only another scheme to fasten down the capitol 
in this place. 

Mr. Davis advocated it. After further debate 
‘by Messrs. Benton, Dayton, Crittenden and Ben- 
ton, the resolution was passed by informally. 

Several private bills were then passed, and 
the Senate went into Executive session. 

In tne House. The debate on the Tariff 
was resumed, j 

Mr. Bedinger spoke in opposition to the Tariff | 
of 1842. Mr. Ewing of Pa., made a strong 
constitutional argument in favor of the Protec- 
tive policy. Mr. Pollock followed with a strong 
Tariff speech, and dwelt much upon the cheat 
which he said had been practiced in Peonsylva- 
nia, in the matter of Mr. Polk’s views on the 
Tariff. Mr. Towns next addressed the Com- 
mittee against the present Tariff. Mr. Sever- 
ance spoke his hour in favor of the present Tar- 
iff. r. Tibbatts next obtained the floor, and 
the House adjourned. 


Monpay, June 29. 

In Senate, sundry resolutions of inquiry rela- 
tive to defences and improvement of rivers, and 
, erection of Light Houses in the State of Texas, 
were adopted. 

The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. Bag- 
by, to meet hereafter at 11 o'clock, was adopt- 
ed; yeas 30, nays 11. 

‘he resolution of Mr. Simmons, calling on 





isfactory reports were received by the Caledonia, 
from the = agents, respecting this magnificent 
instrument. ‘Two object glasses of 15 inches diam- 
eter, and 252 Paris inches solar focus, had been 
completed, and the persons deputed by the college 
had proceeded to Munich for the purpose of testing 
and thoroughly examining the mechanical as well as 
the optical parts of the instrument. This examina- 
tion and trial occupied them on the 14th and 15th 
of May, and the result appeared to warrant the as- 
sertion of the maker, that this telescope was ‘‘hetter, 
much better, than the Pulkova.”” The Pulkova 
Telescope has hitherto been considered as the best 
in the world. 

The Equatorial machinery on which our Telescope 
is to be mounted, together with the circles, eye pie- 
ces, micrometers, and clock work, are in t for- 
wardness, and the whole will probably be ready for 
transportation by November next. (Courier. 

From Mexico. The Picayune of the 23d. 
has fuller, but not later, news by the Falmouth 
at Pensacola : 

‘‘Gen. Paredes had at last determined to leave 
the capital and take the command of the army 
of the frontier. ‘The result of the action of the 
8th and “ef May is said to have made a pro- 
found impression. We detect in the tone of the 
papers which comment upon these actions, di- 
rect attempts to palliate the extent of the disas- 
ters, intended for the Provisional President rath- 
er than the public. 








A sLEEePiIne paArTNeR. At 560 Washin 
street, the business of renovating old clothes and 
mending shoes is carried on by William E. Gray 
and another colored gentleman, The latter per- 
sonage, ‘‘a wee short hour ayont the twal,’’ on 
Monday night, sat down on the door step to en- 
Jey a cool nap, and while he was paying atten- 
tion to his sleeping, Samuel Stetson sli ped into 
the shop and helped himself to a pair of pants.— 
Watchman Cook witnessed the operation, and 
arrested Sam. He was examined yesterday, in 
the police court, and committed for trial. [Post. 


The two seamps who assaulted Mr. Wood, 
the depot master at Newton, were arrested in 
the course of the day in the woods, and after ex- 
amination were fully committed to Taunton jail 
They are represented as being perfect ruffians. 
One of them is a late graduate of the New Bed- 
ford jail, and the other has served an apprentice- 
ship in the purlieus of that town. 











gton | He was in favor of a modification of the present 


the § tary of the Treasury for specific esti- 
mates of revenues to be derived from measures 
proposed in his report of the 16th inst., was 
adopted after being amended, on motion of Mr. 
Davis, so as to call for specific estimates of the 
$ 54,000,000, which the Secretary says is annu- 
ally drawn from the people for the benefit of 
manufacturers. 

In tue House, Mr. Thompson of Penn., of- 
fered a resolution that the House sit until 7 
o'clock, with a recess from 3 to 5, until the 
Tariff bill is disposed of. On motion of Mr. 
Houston of Ala., this was amended so as to pro- 
hibit a recess, and then adopted, the rules being 
suspended for that object. [So, until Thursday 
next, they will sit each day from 10 A.M. to 
7 o'clock, P. M. !!] 

One or two bills from the Senate were referred 
to appropriate Committees, and then the House 
went into Committee of the Whole and resumed 
the consideration of the bill for the reduction of 
the duties on imports. 


Mr. Tibbatts of Ky. first addressed the Com- 
mittee. He defended his position on all the 
great questions of the day. He was a 54 40 
man, anda Rio Grande man; and maintained 
that our soldiers would have defended the for- 
mer line of boundary as successfully as they had 
the latter. He wished the injunction of secrecy 
could be removed from the Senate’s proceedings, 
so that it might be seen whether the President 
had preserved his consistency or had backed out. 


Tariff, but he was also opposed to the ultra no- 
tions of the Free-Traders. 

Mr. Payne of Ala., next got the floor, and 
made a thrashing, boisterous speech against the 
Protective policy. It was all nonsense and ab- 
surdity to contend that this question was one be- 
tween the labor of this country and the pauper 
labor of Europe. 

Mr. Seddon of Va., followed in favor of Free 
Trade and an alteration of the present Tariff.— 
His argument was so nicely spun, that, for some 
time, no one knew which side he was on. 

_ Mr. Goodyear of N. Y., followed and spoke 
in @ very precise and measured style against the 
— ariff, and in favor of a modification.— 
is speech was a Free Trade essay, creditably 
delivered, with much care. He de- 
clared his preference for Hungerford’s bill. 

Mr. Strong of N. Y. next got the floor and 

the same side of the question. 

Mr. Kauffmann, of Texas, followed against 
the present Tariff, and in justification of our 
Government in claiming Texas to the Rio 
Grande, and sending our army there. 

Mr. Blanchard of Penn. next got the floor 
and made a interesting speech in favor of 
the present . He was listened to with 


marked attention and ocrasionally he made the 
members laugh heartily at his dry humor. 


Tvespay, June 30. 
Proceedings of the Senate unimportant. 





Tariff. Mr. Chase took the floor and advocated | P°Tt 





= = 





Ky., made. speech in which he 







Mr. _ 

declared he ‘not go with either party on} 
the question ; that is, he did y the old 
Tariff, 3 liked still Jess itute . 
posed for Mr. Hudson of -made a 

ough speech, exposing the absurdities of the 


motion of Mr, Wick, of Indiana, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs were instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of increasing the pay 
of volunteers and stimulating enlistments in the 
army by giving land to all enlisting between the 
first of July and the first of November. 

The House after some further time went into 
Committee of the Whole, and took up the bill to 
reduce the Tariff. 

Mr. Dixon occupied his hour in a chaste and 
well delivered speech in behalf of the existing 
Tariff, and in refutation of the arguments ad- 
vanced by the friends of free trade. 


ee 
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Mr. Brinkerhoff followed in a spirited speech 
in favor of modifying the nt tariff, but 
against the bill reported by Mr. McKay. He 
preferred it to Mr. Hungerford’s substitute. He 
attacked the administration and its organ, for 
recommending a tax on tea and coffee. 
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mer of "98 and 799, as now expounded. 
Mr. McHenry spoke his hour in an argument 
in favor of the present tariff. : 
Mr. Yancey next got the floor, and spoke in a 
rapid apd animated manner against the _— 
Tariff and in support of free trade. He was 
speaking as this despatch closed. 
Wepnespay, July 1. 
On motion of Mr. Cameron, the 


In Senate. 
of War was directed to furnish the 


Secreta 


| names of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
| privates, killed and wounded in the battles of 


the 8th and 9th May. ‘The amendments report- 
ed by the Finance Committee to the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill, were agreed to, 
and the bill ordered to be en . The bill 
to authorize the Chief Clerk of the Patent Office 
to sign Patents, came up on its passage. 

Mr. Sevier moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions to amend it so as to repeal the act 
authorizing the collection of agricultural statis- 
ties and seeds. After along debate the bill was 
recommitted, 26 to 18. The Senate then went 
into executive session. 

Ix rue Hovse. The House, in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the i ion of the 
bill to reduce the tariff. 

Mr. Thompson (Democratic) of Pennsylvania 
advocated a continuance of the present tariff, as 
a great and valuable measure. He said many 
funny things, and created much merriment. 

Mr. Hunter of Virginia spoke against the 
present tariff, and in favor of free trade. 

Mr. Toombs of Georgia followed in a very 


_ rapid manner, with an able argument in opposi- 


tion to the bill under consideration. He indulg- 
ed in many practical illustrations of the fallacy of 
all arguments that he had heard made in sup 

of the doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. Wick of Indiana made a 
of modifying the present tariff. Notwithstand- 
ing, he said he was born in Pennsylvania, he | 
and his Democratic constituents repudiated the | 
doctrine of protection of classes. He spoke of 
the malcontents of his party from Ohio, New 
York and the South, and denounced them. 

Mr. Carroll of New York followed, and de- 
fended the present tariff in behalf of his district, 
which he praised warmly. It raised 1,600,000 
bushels of wheat annually, and it sustains the 
tariff. It raises half a million of sheep, and sus- 
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tains the tariff. Adjonrned. 





Hon. John W. Dana, of Fryeburg, was nom- 
inated as a candidate for governor of Maine by 
the democratic convention, held at Portland on 
Wednesday. 





The steamship Massachusetts, from Alexan- 
dria for Mexico, with 650 troops, was spoken on 
the 25th ult., in lat. 29, lon. 76 17. 





The bill to district the State of New Hamp- 
shire has passed the Senate by a vote of 10 to 2. 





The pilot boat H. Clay, seized at Baltimore on 
suspicion of being a slaver, was, after examination, 
released from custody. 
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New York, June 29—24 P. M. 
3000 bbls Michigan, for shipment, at 3.94 for mui, 
and 4 for straight brands. 
order, were sold at 4,124; but on change it was ole. 
ed freely at 4,064, and not taken. 


the week,) and 10 yokes q 
Calves ; 2000 Sheep and Lambs, and about 230 Swin 
153 head of the cattle came ever the Western Rail 


CATTLE AND MEAT. 
BRIGHTON MARKET, Monpay, June 28 


At market 500 Cattle, (including 80 in the middied 
forking Oxen ; 46 Cows ani 


quality, @4,50@5,00. 
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The Senate have confirmed the nominations of Z. | »e@4 fer next Monday said to be very fine in quali, 


Taylor, and W. O. Butler, as Major Generals. 


MARRIAGES. 

















Henry Phelps, of Eofield, to Miss Sarah D. Bro 
of Dedham. 

30th ult, by Rev Dr Vinton, Charles L. J. Duches- 
nay, of St Ours, Canada, to Harriette Maria, daugh- 
ter of Charles Bradbury, Esq. 

By Rev Mr Gray, Mr John F. Parker to Miss Cy- 
rene T. Weeks. 

30th ult, by Rev Mr Ballou, Mr A. A. Turrell to 
Miss Lucy Ann, daughter of Jossph Lincoln, 4 

Mr James H. Plummer, of Charlestown, to Miss 
Mary E. Harnden, of Haverhill. 

On Thursday, in the Church on Church Green, 
Summer street, by Rev Mr Young, David Whiton, 
Esq. of the house of Albert Fearing & Co. of this 
city, to Miss Ellen L. Kelleran, daughter of Capt 

ward Kelleran, of Portland. 

In Charlestown, 30th ult, by Rev Mr Wetherbee, 


In this city, 28th ult, by the Rev Mr Waterston, Mr 
wn, 


Mr Benjamin F. Frost to Miss Hannah M. Thayer, , 


both of Boston. 

In Chelsea, by Rev R. MH. Neale, Mr Jesse N. 
Gould to Miss Francis M. A. Willis, both of C. 

In Hingham, Benjamin Butler, eo this city, to 
Miss Cornelia, daughter of Mr Issac Little of H. 

In Littleton, Mr Tsaac Whitney, of Harvard, to Miss 
Dorcas W. daughter of Mr Reuben Hoar. 

In Salsbury, by Rev Geo Pierce, Jr, Mr F. P. 
Fowler to Miss Polly E. Wadlingh, both of S. 

In Haverhill, Mr Rufus L. Osgood to Miss Mary 
Ann Roswell. 

In Andover, by Rev Mr Taylor, John Patch, = of 
Ipswich to Miss Margaret A. G. daughter of the late 
Dan’'l A. Poor, Esq, of Portland. 

In Thompson, Ct. Captain Daniel Bradford to Mrs 
Catherine U. Hunt, both of Duxbury. 

In Groton, by Rev Mr Phelps, Mr Nathan R. Thayer 
of Lowell, to Miss Eunice Woods of G; Mr Joshua 
Nye, Jr, of Fairfield, Me. to Miss Elizabeth Wood of 
G 














In this city, 28th ult, of consumption, Mr Alden B. 
Haske!|, a native of New Gloucester, Me. 35. 

24th inst, Elsie Jane, only daughter of Alexander 
Isburgh, 12. 

In East Boston, 12th inst, of consumption, Mrs Ellen 
B., wife of James Foster, formerly of Dublin, N. H., 27. 
[Keene Sentinel please copy. 

In Billerica, Ist ult, Mr Henry Baldwin, 54. 

At the Carroll House, (White Mountains) June 22, 
Ethan Allen Crawford, Esq. 52. 

In Watertown, N. Y. sth ult, Henry D. Sewall, 
Esq. 59. 








| New Beprorp Or Marxert, June 29 -[For ty 








3 do Great Falls Manuf Co, 3074. 


| 


13 do Saco Water Power, 400. 

5 do Boott Cotton Mills, 20 ¥ ct adv. 
18 do State Bank, 584059 for 60. 

4 do Tremont do, 95 ¥ sh. 


| 2 do Washington Insurance Co, par. 
20 Rights to new stock Eastern R. R, $1 each 


[At Brokers’ Board. | 
50 do East Boston Co, 15. 


adv 


25 do Norwich and Worcester R. R, s 0 3 ds, 5" 





| (Retail Prices {nside Quincy Market.] 
| PROVISIONS. j 
| Butter,Jump,tb. .. 16@.. 20) Do. West’n, fh... 
| Do. tub, tb .. 14@.. 20} Lard, best, ? ih-. 8 
| Cheese, new... Do. West's, keg ‘ 
| milk, % fb... .- BAD. 1Z] WM Wrene eevee o> SE 
Do. four meal .. 4@.. 6) Veal, P th..ce - 8” 
| Rags, # dozen. .. 16@.. 17 | Calves, whole. -- Rs . 
| Beef, ,fb.. .. 6@.. 12] Lamb, qr...) ‘ 
| Do. salted, % tbh.. 6@.. 7| Mutton, ¥ Ih» + 6.4 
Do. smoked... .. 8@.. | Sheep, whole, -- = . 
Hogs, whole... .. 54@.. 64 | Chickens, pr -- a ‘9 
| Pork, fresh, ib .. 8@.. 10) Turkeys, each. 100 + 
| Do. salted, % th .. T1@.. 8] Pigeons, ¥ dos. " “a 
dams, Bos’n, fh .. 9)@.. 10 | Geese, Mon Lea +. 
VEGETABLES. , 
Potatoes, % p’k .. 20@.. 25 | Onions, dor bur .- & . 
| Do. swt, bush .. ..@.. .. | Beets, doz bun. - seg 30 
| Cabages,n’w,dz .. ..@ 100] Beans, # bush. + 8. 
| Bquashes, th... 3@-. 4] Parsloy, PO e's 
| Turnips, doz bu... ..@ 100| Letinee, # dot My 
Peas, g’n, bush. .. .. 2 100 | Pot'toes,n'¥,Pk -- 
| Tomatoes, doz. ..37) a.. 50 
FRUIT. y 
Cranberries, bu. 3 50@ 4 00) Poam, 4 bos +o 
} Quinces, bush.. .. ..@.. .. | Apples, dried, +. ip 
Chestnuts, bush 250@ 300 | Oranges, 7 bOv °o 5 
| Shellbarks,bush 1 125| Lemons, # bet -o py 


Grapes, Ham.tb -- 


Apples, # bush .. ..@ 4 











Pigs, # 





{ {Wholesale Prices Inside Quincy Market 
| BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. 


Ohio Mess... !! 























In the House the Tariff debate was resumed. 


| “Prbbl, y 

In Bridgewater, 2tst uit, Martha Williams, 34, | gtr ae 8 00@ 850| Do. Prime... * 
daughter of the late Ezra Hyde, of this city. | Navy Mees, bbl. 775@ 8 25| Boston Lard, 9 > 

In Lowell, 28th inst, Mrs ganda H. wife of Sam- = , =~ stg 7 50@.. .. an Pos: “8 
uel Blake, and daughter of Joseph Hildreth, of Stow. | Pork, Bos’n, ex 0 dan 00.80 og. 8 

In Lyon, on Monday, Dr Bice soetith, 77. tin aS bl vee a one —. oe 1.7 

{n Danvers, Mrs Mehitable Flint, wife of Mr Wil-| Qyet mM vieure-* 1 co@ld 00 | Tongues, & bbl. ia eae? 
liam Flint, 91, a pensioner of the revolution. bn. Cheer. «on * 12 00@12 50 

In Bradford, Mr Charles H. Perry of Boston, 38. : RUTTER, CHEESE AND BGG8. 

In Portland, suddenly, of measles, Augustus Henry an 18 | Cheene, best,ion - 12} 
=v son of Matthew L. and Louisa H. Pennell of mary egy! od “! joae.. 16 | Do,comimon,ton -- SS 

ston, 2. ola, Ll 7@.. 10| Bees, #1 ‘* 

In West Amesbury, of croup, Henrietta Mason, 4 creme ~* AND VEGETABLES. ; 
yrs 8 mos, only child of Willis P. and Mary H. Sar- senten, @ bals4 goa 425 | Oniama,}00 bus « 4H} 

t. Apples, -o 2 » | Piehles” 1. 6508 
“he Beverly, (Upper Parish) suddenly, Mrs Nancy, | Potatoes # bbl. 1 75@ on Hempel Ag moe 5 
wile of Mr Samuel Trask. 56. : | sont Fh 711s * | plamgoos, y bel. eee” 

In Haverhill, Warner Whittier, . 66. 

In Worcester, Joseph H, son of Mr Elijah Rice, 25. 

In ans Mrs Lucy, relict of the late John Rob- [Wholesale Prices.} 

ins, . 85. , 

In Bristol, R. 1. Mr Stephen Talbee, 90, a pensioner MIDES. an, Uh. «Oe! 
of the revolution. B. Ayres, dry,fb -- ne. Ooicatte Cows: 9 

In Barrington, R. I. Mrs Elizabeth, widow of the | Pore. i °° unqp..12i| _ salted, ench’- «99's 
late Luther Martin, 91. , 1 &@.. Do., dry ..seee + . 

In Glenville, N. Y; Resteome Potter, Esq. a native |W cannes a. 

Massachusetts and a soldier revolution, 54. 1 renee, 

In Greece, N. Y. Olive, only daughter of A. 8. |Country,oll, | Bastar press yp oe)? | 
Buell, 2- Tne immediate cause of her death is sup-| | ¢Whao-cois" °" UU" | aepaw, cwt.-e 
joes © bo Genenig matches. This is the second | Do. "*™> aeve. 

mS 
“a2 A Jat surt, 1845, 1b .. 184D.. 20 | 2nd sort....--+ 
LEATHER. ne “ 
MINIATURE ALMANAC. Phil., best, WM .. 20.. = gy a “yay 
[For the week commencing July 5.) Beit. city tan... 1940., 22] East’n alaugh'r. -- Oy 
niin i ., dry hide... .. 16@.. 18 | Do. dry hide... -- 
"tenets C. ac. Bd Length * LIME. 

be at Sun 2 § Sun | Moon of } Thom L'Etang, 8t.Geo 

omen Suton. ¢ See | Rises. Days. aston, 7 exe. | eo. anton Fe. o» 
Pe Nitto. - Sill TES 0 eit ene ge A OO pe Aq egPy we Do. lat qu Youre 

Sowpav. 429 7 49 H a as . 1 Camden........ ++ ier 4 = : 
omnes. ; FA ; pe ries 2 : Saxony fi'ce, th. .. a 3 Com, to Lacon * som 4 
7 7U Ut 15 8 | | De. prime..... -- P.. ° -. .. 9@@ 
Tue” ; ” i 7 59 15 7 ~ Serr @.. ..| Do. Ist | a. . vad ; 
Frimay. 4 32 | 7 3&8 lied 15 6 Am. full blood... 35@.. $° as... . 
Barurpay. (493) | 737 J L919 5 5 Aim. } blood... .. 28@.. 40} Do eee 





SALE OF STOCKS AT BROKERS’ BOARD 0% 
WEDNESDAY. 


18 shs Western Railroad, 904 w sh. 

9 do Suffolk Insurance Company, 90 ¥ sh. 
4 do Frankiin do, 874 ne. 
50 do Boston and Providence Railroad, 8} 
2 do Boston and Lowell Railroad, 154 per ct adv 
35 rights Eastern Railroad, #1. 

10 shs Eastern Railroad, div on, 94 ¥ ct adv 
| 10 do Nashua Manufacturing Co, div off, 560 
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THE POET'S CORNER. 





THE FISHER. 
Translated from the German of Goethe by J. 8. Dwight, 
sy 
“The water rolled, the water swelled— 
A Fisher sat thereby, 
And quietly his angle held ; 
Chilled to the heart was he! 
The water in dreamy motion kept, 
As be sat in dreamy mood ; 
A wave hove up, anda dameel stepped 
All dripping from the flood. } 


‘She sang to him, she spake to hum; 
‘Why wilt thou lure away 

‘My «weet brood, by thy human art, 
‘To the deadly light of day? 

‘Ab! knewest thou how light of heart, 
*The little fishes live, 

‘Thou would’st come down, all as thou art, 
‘And thy true life receive.” 


*Bathes not the sun with all his skies? 
‘Bathes not the moon by night? 

*To breathe my dew awhile, and rise 
“All smiling, doubly bright? | 

‘And tempt thee not the deep, deep skies, 
‘Here spread in watery blue? 

‘And tempt thee not thine own dark eyes 
‘Down throagh the eternal dew?’ 





“The water rolled, the water swelled ; 
It wetted his bare feet: 
A something through his bosom thrilled ; | 
He seemed his love to meet. | 
She spake to him, she sang to him; 
With him "twas quickly o'er; 
Half drew she him, half sank he in, 


And never was seen more.” 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


— |} 
VARIETIES CF SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW YORK. | 


KY MISS CATHARINE M. 





SEDG WICK. | 





! 

One might imagine from the political equality | 
of our people, from tne different diffusions of ed- | 
acation, from the general condition (from which | 
few are excepted) of business occupation, that 
we should find amiformity in social lite; that there 


| has some twenty apprentices. 


being a wise and reflecting man he feels the par- | found covered and carpeted 


amount im of education in owr country. 
He is a voluntary visitor of the public schools, is 
acquainted with their teachers, knows half the 
scholars by name, and all of them by heart. He 
gave me an account of his establishment. 
‘The years they 
are to pass with me,’ he said, ‘comprehend the 


to be devoted solely to the acquisition of their 
trades. It is not fitting that our young men 
should be bred like the mere automaton work- 
men of other countries; it is not fitting that any 
man should be so bred at this iod of the 
world. [had small opportunity of school eda- 
cation myself. I cannot therefore be their in- 


| struetor, but | pay them for extra work, and 


they thus aequire a little fund with which they 
pay their teachers. They have teachers of 
mathematics, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
drawing, music, and French and Spanish! 1 
take upon myself the department of ethies. My 


| boys have a court in which they are tried for of- 


fences against the lesser morals and manners.— 
They appoint their own juries and make their 
own chaiges and defences, and quietly submit, 
with very rare exceptions, to the verdicts.* 

‘In the midst of my friend's communication 
the carriage was announced, and ] was obliged, 
most reluctantly, to break away and go off to 
my second party at half past seven. These are 
not quite ‘barbarians’ | thought, as the door of 
this hospitable and happy home closed upon me. 

‘*My next engagement was at Mr. Mallark’s. 
This gentleman is in high standing in the legal 
profession. He is but recently a resident in 


| your city, and having had rather a stormy life 


up to the middle age, he seems now to love and 
seek tranquility. I found a few guests, and tea 
and coffee and their usual accompaniments, just 
being served. The lady of the house is hke, 


way was made 
from the front door to the curb-stone so that the 
daintiest dame had no shock from the cold pave- 
ment or the rough visitation of the Winter's 
‘wind. The chiefian of your city police, a Mag- 


He nus Koil in figure, guarded the passage and | 


used his brief authority so well that he seemed 
more like the herald of a feudal castle than the 


| sowing-season of their lives. They ought not orderly of a citizen. 


“Gas and wax candles did their best to imi- 
tate ‘ heaven's own blessed light.’ The whole 
| house was sweet with the perfume of flowers of 
_all seasons and from the four quarters of the 
globe. The two splendid drawing-rooms, com- 
| municating after the stereotyped fashion by fold- 
| ing doors, were filled with the highest fashion of 
\the city, with a sprinkling of strangers of dis- 
| tinction—and, that crowning grace to our re- 
publican parties—a prince and his attaches! 
Collinet’s band gave such eclat to the drawing- 
room and threw some of the guests, who had 
recently heard him in Paris, into such extacies 
| that one might fancy he breathed the very air of 
| that ‘ divine capital’ from his little flageolet. 
| **You may take my word for it, but it struck 
me the ladies were marked by that air of taste 
‘and elegance which is said to distinguish your 
|New York women, and why should it not be 
so! for their dress is Parisian, and the Paris 
| toilet gives law to the world. Still I must con- 
| fess there seemed to me less beauty under all 
| their exquisite coffures than I seen among 
Miss Evertson’s unadorned guests. Perhaps the 
| gas-light was too strong for dress to achieve its 
greatest miracle—making * age seem youth '— 
for there were world-worn faces where the cou- 
| leur de rose had passed from every thing but the 
| flowers and feathers. 
| ‘*A buffet in an apartment in the rear of the 
drawing-room was embellished with costly silver, 
|glass and china, and supplied throughout the 


' alas! most of our women past the robustness of | evening with every species of ‘‘refreshment,”’ 


youth—an invalid; but he: invalidism, instead of | substantial viands and delicacies, wrought up to 


degenerating into fretfulness or inanity, is solac- 


‘such pitch of refinement that they seemed almost 


ed and embellished by refined tastes. A few of to be sublimated out of their materiality. In 


the choicest, rarest plants—not neglected and 
never-blooming—but radiant with flowers, filled 
one of her windows. Some among them were 
brilliant trepieal plants which she had brought 
from their West Indian homes, and which seem- 
ed not to miss their birth-place in our hot rooms, 
tended as they are by instructed, skilful and 
loving hands. Mrs. Mallark’s frequent visit to 
sea-shores and Southern climes had made her 
love whatever was native to them. She had 
cabinets filled with those exquisite shells which 
seem to have caught and retained in their polish- 


short nothing was wanting that expense, labor, 
and fashion could compass ; but—the rooms 
were crowded, the air was loaded ; few could 
hope to enjoy the primary hospitality of a seat ; 
there was no conversation beyond the exchange 
of half a dozen conventional phrases ; and while 
some twenty fortunate young ladies, who en- 
joyed the sweet security of parties, monopolized 
the dancing floor, others, novices in society, or 
from some other cause (certainly not because 
they were less pretty or less charming) remained 
pinioned to the wall silent observers. There 


would be a sort of community of character and) ed prisons the sunbeams of the bright sea-shores| were worn men of business dragged into this 
intercourse—tlat it would be in New York as it} whence they came. The drawing-rooms were | vortex by parental kindness, while their thoughts 
is in some other eities of our Union where in a| enriched with curiosities from the farthest Indies, | still liagered in the warehouse or in Wall street. 


similar condition of life every body knows every 
body. But itis not se. The social circles are 
as distinet as if the walls of caste were built | 
around them. Fach system has its sun, moon, 


stars of the first magnitude, and its own horizon.| The riddle was solved as soon as | was made ever so enriched for it, for conversation. 


There are occasional transits made from one! 
] 


little world to another, but not enough to break | them were missionaries, who had expended the , ionable life, and its imitations. 


up their distinctness. | 
A friend of mine, ona visitto New York, | 


and furniture of the most curious workmanship 
from China. This I thought strange, as I knew 
my host had never been engaged in commerce 
and had no relations with commercial people.— 


acquainted with my fellow guests. 


strength of their days in the good service of God 
and man at our antipodes. They were familiar 


| A few husbands had come forth with reluctant 
| conjugal courtesy ; and mamas in plenty were 
there mere attachees to their daughters. There 
was no room for ease, no opportunity, were they 
These 


Some of are the necessary conditions of a — fash- 
tl 


Mrs. h did 
all that could be done to relieve them. She 
' manifested no ultra modish unconsciousness of 


whose position gave him the entree of various} with the spiritual wants of India and the celestial | her guests, but, with the benevolence that has 
cireles, communicated to: me the following par- empire; their kind sympathies were as wide as illustrated other places of durance, she ‘‘remem- 


ticular arcount of one of his evenings:, 
**My visit in your city being short,’’ he said, 


‘‘T was compelled to make the most ef it. I) had ever heard the names of transcendentalism | her sweet smile and opportune word. The des-| 
and Fourierism. ‘They had nothing to do with | ert has its diamond—she was something quite as| 


therefore accepted four or five invitations for an 
evening, which I could well do, as (the evenings 
being then at their longest) my social chart cov- | 
ered seven or eight hours. My first invitation | 
was to take tea with a Mr. Ruseit, a mechanic, | 
at five o'clock! Five o'clock, as you know, is} 
the dinner-hour with the fashionable up-town 
famly with whom I staid; so [ dispensed with 





the utilitarian activity about us. 1 doubt if they 


the passing navigation between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of popular theorists—they had a holy 
land of their own and one might be happier and 
wiser, and should be better for a glimpse at it. 


| the circle of humanity, but they knew little of, bered the forgotten and attended to the neglect- 


| ed,’’ applying, whenever she could, the balm of 


precious in her drawing-room. Her husband 
too, with his frank and cordial manners, did all 
| that could be done to preserve the geniality of 
|his home in this ungenial crowd. No power 


‘*From Mallark’s, 1 passed to the drawing-| can achieve impossibihties. 


room of Miss Evertson. It was her reception 


evening. 1 was admitted to a rather dimly light-| and two o’clock and repassed in m 
my diener and took a substantial lunch ot oysters | ed hall by alittle portress, some ten or twelve | scenes of the evening. 1 wondere 
and rolls at one o'clock, my dinner hour at home. | years old, who led me to a sinall apartment to | the ‘social ambition’ I had often witnessed in | 


| “IT Jaid my head on my pillow between one 
mind the 
a little at 


This hour, aceording with my habits and my no-! deposit my hat and cloak. There was no light-| your city—at the imitations of fashionable life, 
tions of health, put me into high good humor) ed stair ease, no train attendant, none of the com- | and more than all | marveled at the eager aspi- 


and appetite too. I met my charming hostess | 
going to her dining-room with her young people | 
as I was passing outto my carriage, which, by 
the way, Ruseit had sent to me, saying, with 

delicate courtesy, (nature sometimes teaches bet- 

ter than Chesterfield,) that he wished to save as | 
much of my time to himself as possible. 


mon flourish at city parties. ‘1 


» stair, if you | rations to attain its dazzling heights. 


I doubted 


please, sir—front room for the tadico-—beck “for even if the elevation were not rather apparent 
the gentlemen ;"* no indication of an overturn or | than real, and when I compared the social meet- 
commotion in the domestic world; no eross fa-| ings at Miss Evertson’s, Mallark’s, and the 


ther, worried mother, or scolded servants behind | ‘*barbarian’’ Ruscit’s, to the splendid fete at) 
as| the scenes—not evena faint resemblance to p 1 t 
‘So! the eating, worrying and tossing of **the house | and after comfort, in actual enjoyment, and in 


Mrs. Booth’s, it seemed to me that in present 


you are going off to the barbarians!’ said my) that Jack built.” ‘The locomotive was evidently | what most marks the advancement of man and 


hostess. 
I heard one of my young friends ask as I shut 
the door. 

**Ruscit himself received me at the door of a 


‘How can M. —— go to such places?’ | 


ously. 


not off the track ; the spheres moved harmon)- | society, they had the superiority. 
‘To my surprise, when I entered, I found | 


“You may smile at my rustic taste, but I con- 


two fair sized drawing-rooms filled with guests, | fess that my thoughts finally settled down on my 


in a high state of social enjoyment. 


There was philanthropic friend Ruscit, his large-hearted 


modest, comfortable dwelling in East Second) music, dancing, recitation and conversation. I} wife, and their generous and modest hospitality. 


street, and introduced me to hie wife, who, hav-, 


met au intimate fiend there, and avallung myselr | 


‘*All conditions have their good and heauty. 


ing been born among the ‘Friends,’ still retains of the common privilege of a stranger in town I| To my thinking, the flowers wat grow in the 
their costome—so fitting the sobriety of middle | inquired out the company. There were artists | shade are the sweetest."’ [Columbian Magazine, 
in every department—painting, poetry, sculp-| 


age. Once seen it would be difficult to forget 
this good matron’s face. Not that there was 
anything very remarkable inthe pure, fair, health- 
speaking ekin, or any thing beautiful in feature 
or coloring, but there was the record of an ever- 
dominant kindness of heart, of a sweetness of | 
disposition that had smoothed roughness and | 
plucked out thorn’s from every body's path, and 


ment with godliness.”’ 

‘There were some dozen persons assembled, 
including my host's smallfamily. The spark- 
ling gem among them was his very lovely daugh- 
ter who, as Ruscit whispered to me, was engag- | 


ed to @ young man present—a rising «tar in the, and dignity of manners that is as a‘ glittering | 
angel’ to exorcise every evil spirit that should 
rather rare books and new publications that were | venture to approach her. How without fortune 
The furniture was plain,’ or fasjion she has achieved her position in your 


literary world. ‘This accounted probably for the 


lying on the table 


ture and music, 
that impersonation of genius, Ole Bull. 


the histrionic art asserted its right to social equal- | 
ity there in the person of one of its honorable | were bus 


pre fessors. 


too wide. 


have seen the mother of Miss Everton present. 


Certainly no one ever needed an egis less than | 


my lovely hostess. She has that quiet delicacy 


There I saw for the first time | * During the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in 
Even | New York, it became a question whether Mr. Ruscit 


| and others seized with the panic should close their work- 
shops. He decided to keep his open. The young men 
y in their working hours, and amusements were 


You may think that my hostess, for | provided for their leisure. One among them wrote a 
one so young and so very fair, opened her doors | ¢rama—others painted and arranged scevery 

Perhaps so, for though I detest the | tmes, and all had a part to pertorin. Nota case of 
that had made that great gain of life, ‘eontent-| duenna system and believe that the unguarded | “lera occurred—nota y symp 
freedom permitted to our young ladies far safer | 
as well as more agreeable, yet | would rather! 


y and cos- 





r pr not even 
the usual Summer illness. 





FRENCH WOMEN. 

The French women possess to a remarkable de- 
gree the secret of dress. You will often see girls, 
who depend on their own hands for their daily bread 
and who probably live for 1000 francs a year, dress- 
| ed fur more tastefully than our tradesmen’s princess- 
| es, not perhaps in richness of material, but certainly 


but there were three or four beautiful engravings | city, where every thing goes under favor of these | in neatness, beaut , and the skilful contrast of col- 


banging about the reoms 


I was pleased to re- | 


divinities, Tam sore | cannot tell. To be sure | ors. There is one color which particularly becomes 


mark the absence of the too common mantel-) she has that aristocracy which supercedes al] | them from the prevailing character of their complex- 
others—that to which prince and peasant in- lon and features, and which they usually select when 
bronzed and guiled lamps and other similar dec-| stinctively bow—and though unknown in the they wish to ky ane Age gene we mean black. 


furniture (even in our mechanics’ houses) ot 
orations 

Instead of these there were easts, and very 
good ones, of Canova’s lions, plaster casts of two 
lovely Greek heads, and an erra co'ta vase and 
pitcher of exquisite forms. My host saw me ex-! 
amining them. ‘i lke,” he said to me in alow 
voice, ‘‘to make such objects familiar to my 
children—they insensibly educate the eve and, 
give them a taste for refined pleasures.”’ 

“These people are not quite the ‘barbarians’ 
mv hostess fancied them, | thought. 

“The tea-table was spread in the adjoining 
eee after the pattern of old-fashioned New 
Sogland meals, whose substantial and abundant | 
viands fitly closed a day of industry and temper- 
ance. There were tongue and smoked beef, | 
bread and biscuits, and various cakes and sweet- | 
meats—all of home manufacture. One might 
see by half a look at my good hostess that she 
was thoroughbred in all those littl womanly do- 
mestic arts which mould into healthful and hos- 
pitable forms the raw materials of sugar and 
flour. Mrs. Ruseit was bred before the progress 
of civilization had brought down education to 
the humble levels of society. The worlds of 
science and art were ferra incognita to her; but 
she was learned, for she was heaven-taught in 
the humanities that are after all the life of so- 
cial life. She saw that every bedy was com- 
fortably established at table. She was politely 
attentive to ine as, for the moment, the guest to, 
be honored, but it was plain that she gave far 
more thought to the comfort of a litte homp- 
backed child of a friend who was seated at al 
side-table with the lovers. Her instincts told 
her that he mht chance to be overlooked by 
them; and when the poor little child dropped one 
of her best China cups and broke it, she forgot 
the dignity of her station to go and comfort him. 
‘Poor Johnny !* 1 overheard her say, ‘don’t ery 
— it's not the least matter; I have more of these 
cups than I want, Johnny.’ 

“Mrs. Ruseit had no high-bred indiffereace to 
the entertainment of her guests. She looked 
out for each and all—was afraid an elderly lady 
at the table w as erowded—bid her younger girls 
sit closer (the buxom lasses were too solid to pack 
well)—saw that her delicate preparations were 
offered to every one, and had a pleasure in see- 
ing them relished even by those who order their 
refection from Thompson and Weller. 

“*My host being interested in schools led me 
after tea to describing those I had seen abroad, 
and 1 perceived it wasthe habit of his family 
circle to listen to whatever was new and might 
be instructive to them. They were all flatter- 
ingly attentive except the young lovers who 
would fall into a little by-talk. This seemed to | 
disturd my serene friend Ruseit, and once I saw | 
him touch the toe of his future son-in-law, and 
caught a word or two of his reply, half said to 
the young beauty and half in exeuse to the | 
father. think he quoted, 

‘In the of lovely young Jessie, 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose.” 

‘*] said my friend was interested in schools. — 

He is by nature a friend of young people, and 





fashionable world, you would as soon confound 
the exquisite work of a Greek sculptor with the 
wax figures of an itinerant showman as degrade 
her to the level of a conventional belle. 

‘**Yet she dues not open her house asa tem- 
ple to worshipers of whom she is the divinity, 


but apparently simply to afford her acquaint- 


ances the hospitality of a place of social meeting. 
She retires behind her guests, and seems to de- 


_ sire to be the least observed of all observers. | 


Though I belong as you know, to the dullest 
category, and aman ‘old married man ’—am 
not an artist, aathor or lion of any sort, but only 
‘an innocent beast with a good conscience,’ my 
hostess was particularly kind to me, and I was 
so charmed with her and with the animated social 
life about her that I found myself outstaying all 
her guests, and at half past ten reluctantly took 
my leave—noting for the first time that the hours 


had passed away without the usual appliances of | .4 to t 


an evening party. I had supposed that war 
might as well be carried on without its muni- 
tions, officers as well live without their salaries, 
children as well go to bed without their suppers, 
as a party go off without its material entertain- 
ment. But here was the song without the sup- 
per, noteven those poor shadows of refresh- 
ments, eakes and lemonade. Here was a young 
woman without ‘ position’—to use the cant 
phrase—without any reiations to the fashionable 
world, filling her rooms weekly with choice 
spirits, who came without any extraordinary ex- 
pense of dress, who enjoyed high rational plea- 
sures for two or three hours, and retired so early 
as to make no drafts on the health or spirits of 
the nextday. i communicated my perplexity to 
a foreign acquaintance whom I met at Mrs. 
Booth’s. 

““* Why,’ said be, * your fair friend has hit 
upon a favorite form of society common in the 
highest civilization. Miss Evertson’s soirees 
are Parisian—only not in Paris. Not in the 
world, with the exception of the United States, 
could a beautiful young woman take the respon- 
sibility unmatronized of such a ‘ a. 

“My evening's dissipation concluded at Mrs. 
Booth’s. The palse of the beau monde had beat- 
en high for a week with the expectation of Mrs. 
Booth’s party. This was partly owing to the 
splendor of her new house and her new furni 
and partly to the fashion and accomplishinents 
of the lady, to whose modes of being and Soe 

‘nfor- 


our imitative progenitors to account for, some of 


our senseless imitations; such, forexample, as | 


going to at eleven o'clock, when, in our 
working-day world we must rise and be at our 
business at nine. But this en passant, 1 had 
| plenty of leisure to moralize on the spectacle 
| while my carriage awaited others that preceded 
\ it. When at last my coach door was opened, I 


We have always thought this the most becoming 
| color for all except blondes, and, as others have ofi- 
en expressed the same opinion, we are inclined to 
| think this a most important hint to our dark-eyed 
; beauties. A black dress, in our opinion, (provided 
it be not satin, which hasa stiff, holiday appearance, ) 
makes a handsome woman beautiful, and an ugly one 
attractive, and sometimes even handsome. Their 
| forms, their gait, their whole external appearance 
| are peculiar to the French; and these they preserve 
to a great age. We have often had our attention at- 
tracted by the rounded form, the cefully wavi 
robe the well-turned ancle, and the elastic step 
a Parrisenne on the Boulevard. On hastening for- 
, ward to catch a glimpse of the sylph, what has 
| been our surprise to find beneath the exquisite bon- 
jnet, the wrinkles and gray hair of the respectable 
jmatron of sixty! We can assert without fear of 
contradiction that such a mistake would never have 
happened in Boston. Corsets and consumption re- 
move our beauties long before that age, or if preserv- 

threescore, their grace and agility is wonder- 
fully diminished by corns and crooked backs. 

The women of the middling class, or those engrg- 
ed in trade, carry on the greatest part of the business 
| of France; in the women is concentrated the energy 
| and talent of the country—they tend the stores,keep 

the books, pay and receive money, and take upon 
| eenashven dies tek ete charge of a large es- 
| tablishment—in ony households the husband seems 








to be a mere a to the wife a kind of con- 
venient and necessary evil. 

Those who work for their living are divided into 
two classes, Lorettes and Grisettes—the former, cor- 
responding to our milliners and their apprentices, 
tend the stores in the fashionable parts of the city, 
and form the chief attractions to mest of the cafes— 
the Grisettes are girls of a lower class, who can only 
be seen to perfection in the Latin Quarter; pg Ne 
the inseparable companions of the student of Pays 
Latin, the faithful sharers of his joys and sorrows.— 
‘The very lowest classes particularly the women, and 
the poorer provin-zials resemble very much in looks, 
dress, and habits, the lowest class of our Irish popu- 
(Eng. paper. 


Exronrous Suprosirion—Tue Tyrant 
Nero. If additional evidence was wanted to dis- 
| prove the sickly dream of some, that a passion for 
| mmsic softens and refines the soul of the admirer, 
| hundreds might readily be found to be added to that 
| of an oe fiddler. 

‘The lite of the monster Nero was divided between 

' the cultivation of music and commission of every vice 

‘and crime most revolting to humanity. 

| Sorelle at lenge cn che lnhevions and painful training 

,he submitted to in order to compete with rivals, to 
for 








iss 


| man. There would be something remaining of |“™°*> abstained from all kinds of fruit, and from 


tarn from Greece, he established an officer to regu- 
late his tones in speaking. Modern singers have 


“inconceivable to one unacquainted with 
| world. : 


i 


fire, and the 


LADY’S VISIT TO THE PRINTERS. 


‘So you sit there all day and cut papers from 
the news-papers; I think I should like that, it is 
so much like patch work.”” 

“Yes, madam, we excissorize some, though 
| we are ob’ to weave considerable cloth our- 
selves. Suppose you occupy our chair, and give 
the _ your idea of editing a paper.” 

“Me! goodness! 1 would’nt sit down there 
and write, where every body is staring at one, 
for the world; writing one 80 cross.— 

ides, your table is al] ink, it would soil my 
dress; why don’t you have a nice 
table, with white curtains at the windows '— 
What makes you haes these dusty old pa- 
[ome meses tio cote) I was obliged to stay 
ere, the floor would be washed, and a carpet 
laid down; it must be dreadful tw live so.” 

“Oh! these are our files, wooeelian CE 
with them very well; as for a carpet, we fear it 
would frighten away our customers.” 

“Dear me; the gentlemen are so careless 
about every thing nice, that 1 don’t think they 
, unless they can have their room 

Did you write all those sheets 


} 
i 


are 

all littered up. 

to-day *” 
“Certainly, and we are not through yet.” 

“‘Why—it takes me a whole day to compose 


blot so when you write to the ladies.”” 

“We never have that pleasure, madam.” 

*“‘No,—and you don’t write for them either, or 
sab pay not print such dry stuff as you do.— 

‘t put any thing more about Congress and 
Oregon in the r—will you; it is so dull.— 
But what are men doing in the other room 
with their sleeves rolled up, and making motions 
as if they were going to fight some body.” 

‘Those are our compositors setting type; you 
see they all have a stick in one hand, and 
place the types in with the other.” 

*] don’t see any sticks, unless you call those 
square pieces of iron so; what curious names you 
printers have. 1 always thought a stick was to 
walk with” ¢: 

**Well, our’s make the words walk; those 
little boxes that we call cases, contain the letters; 


and sentences by the aid of that little piece of 
iron that you speak of.” 

**Well, I declare ! doctors and lawyers I knew 
had cases, but 1 never knew that printers had be- 
fore.” 

“Certainly, madam; they sometimes are foul 
eases and hard cases, too; but what can be ex- 
pected of those who lead our life t”’ 

“Why! do they! Do tell me what that man 
is filling that trough with water for?’’ 

‘*He is going to wet the paper, you know.” 

*O, yes! 1 thought you always sprinkled 
your papers and ironed them to make them look 
so smooth; and I ae that gallows looking 
machine is your mangle.” 

*"That’s the press, madam; this handle is the 
Archimedean lever which moves the world,— 
Just notice its power, you perceive that itis a 
broken lever.” 

**Why in the world then don’t you have it 
mended! The men are always so slack, but 
what are those things that resemble long picture 
frames ?’” 

‘Those are what we term galleys.” 

‘** You have galleys, hey! 1 did'nt know that 
the Printers were so much like the Romans, be- 
fore. Look yonder; what's that boy doing?” 

“Oh, he is distributing a handful of ‘pi.’ ”’ 

““Well, I should think a handful would’nt be 
much among so many. What are you going to 
| do with those slips of printed paper” 
| "These are the proofs, and we are obliged to 
read them:—won't you set down and help us?” 

“No, indeed I can’t bear to read any Bind of 
proof, unless some trials for breach of promise. 
I don’t believe the ladies would make very good 
printers.” 

‘**Pardon us, madam, but we think they would; 
their slender fingers would be the very things for 
handling sinall caps, nonpareil, diamond, agate, 
and minion; they would do very well even with 
long ‘primer.’ *’ 

“Pshaw! don’t mention it; I never could 
abide the name of long primer since ma used to 
make me learn the catechism out of it. Good- 
ness! gracious! if 1 havn't soiled my gloves 
by touching some of your old types! What a 
dreadful thing it would be to get your ink ona 
lady's hand 








————————— 


‘BE INDUSTRIOUS. 


There is no situation in life, which affords so 
much comfort and enjoyment as that of havin 
body and mind constantly employed. ‘Although 
there appears to be in the minds of most le 
a natural antipathy to labor, yet it is well known 
and generally admitted by those whose circum- 
stances have at times required incessant labor, 
and at other times perfect leisure and exemption 
from care, that there is vastly more enjoyment in 
industry than in idleness. It is the plain and 
express duty of every person to be industrious, 
and to improve every hour of their time in the 
full exercise of their natural strength and facul- 
ties, in the most useful employment. No cir- 
cumstances in life can furnish an excuse for a 
neglect of this duty. We would not, in these 
remarks, wholly proscribe recreation; but a 
well-balanced mind will find the most healthy and 
pleasant recreation in exercises which are deci- 
dedly useful and beneficial to themselves and oth- 
ers. For example: a boy takes pleasure in the 
exercise of hauling a little cart loaded with earth 
or stones, though there be no advantage in the 
removal of those articles; but does he find any 
less pleasure, under a consciousness of doing 
good, when removing the same materials fiom a 
place where they were an encumbrance, to anoth- 
er place where they are wanted? Certainly not. 
Or if a Miss finds pleasure in walking in the fields 
that pleasure is rather enhanced than otherwise, 
if she ean accomplish something useful by the 
walking. 

It is a common thing for men, during their la- 
bor, to derive an enjoyment from the anticipation 
of the pecuniary compensation which they are to 
receive therefor, but this kind of enjoyment is far 
inferior to that of one who rejoices during his 
labor, in the consciousness of performing a duty, 
and a sense of divine ap’ ion, The Scrip- 
tures of Divine Truth, which alone furnish per- 
fect laws and rules of duty, and guide to happi- 
ness, contain many injunctions to industry and 
diligence in business ; and that for the purpose, 
not of acquiring wealth, but of doing good. The 
word ‘“‘avarice,” is not tb be understood to imply 
a desire of earning or gaining, but of retaining or 
hoarding what has been acquired of wealth. But 
our subject is the duty of industry and diligence 
If any man entertains and cherishes the true 
principle of sympathy and benevolence, deriving 
more pleasure in relieving the sufferings of his 
fellow-mortals, than in the possession of such ar- 
ticles of wealth as are not utterly indis le, 
there will be ne danger of his being idle or mi- 
serly. But the neglect of improvement of an 
hour of time, is as deridedly a crime, as the 
wasting of money or property ; and the neglect 
of doing good to others when opportunity occurs, 
is decidedly incompatible with the character or 
hope of a true Christian, for “‘he that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.”’ 

[Phil. Sat. Courier. 





Svuprosep Mvurver. An Irish woman was 
found dead upon the railroad track near the De- 
ee eee week or two since, 
just evening passenger train from Alba- 
ny had passed, and a bottle being found with 
her, it was supposed that she had fallen on -the 
track while intoxicated, and 





On Saturday night, about 11 o'clock, 
a shed attaches to the bakery of Mr. Joseph 
Ordway, rear of No. 194 Hano 


i 
HE 





y| teacher that trains the mind—the tailor that 


and copy a letter. 1 hope you don't scrawl and 


they | 


and the printers put them together into words | 


-| climate is “‘rather too warm”’ for Northern men; 


MONEY MAKING. 


A carious world this! One would suppose it | 
was created chiefly as a mint for mento make, 
money—to coin, afier the several fashions in-| 
vented by human ingenuity. What else do they 
think of! In what else are they engaged '— 
They begin at the very infant yet unswaddled, 
uncradled. ne cannot ert a the world with- 
out costing his poor glad father certain dollars. 
The Doctor who hands over the incipient speci- 
men of mortality—the nurse who receives **it’’— 
the servant who watches 1s tender years—the 


clothes the body—these, and all other sorts of 
ministers to human wants, must be paid,—they 
live by being paid. Men make money out of us 
when we come into the world, while we stay in 
it, and when we go out of it. Not even the 
winding sheet, nor the chilly grave, is exempt 
from the broad instrumentality of putting money 
in the pocket. He that makes money out of a 
coffin, doth only regard it as any other article of 
furniture in his shop. He loves to hear its pol- 
ished beauty praised, much more than to listen 
to the sobs of the poor afflicted ones who are 
taking their last look, while his hand is yet on 
the lid, ready, with calm and decent regard to 
the sympathies of the occasion, to shut in that 
loved, though clay-cold form, and seal it up till 
the morning of the resurrection. The worker 
in marble too, will etch a beautiful inscription, 
elaborated by some superior genius, and breath- 
ing the spirit of piety; but the chief thing with 
him is, to get so much aletter. He thinks more 
of the smooth polish and fine proportion of the 
monumental stone, than of the rich sentiment or 
condensed thought he has excavated with his 
mallet out of the intractable material. Is it not, 
he asks, fully worth the money ! re is no 
period of life, then, out of which men do not 
make money:—infancy, childhood, manhood, 
old age; none of the calamities of individuals or 
nations, but they must be turned into gold.— 
Pain, disease, broken bones, must all be paid for. 
Else the -‘healing art’’ would die out. The) 
passions and controversies of men yield a reve- 
nue, else the legal profession would find its ‘‘oc- 
cupation gone.’ Even the sins and crimes of 
men require the expensive establishment of 
churches, ordinances, &c.; though it must be 
confessed he who should expect to make money 
out of the gospel ministry, would asa general 
thing miss the mark, albeit certain huge reve- 
nues have been accumulated in one branch of 
‘‘christendom,” properly called Popedom. 


Men make money out of the ignorance of 
their fellow men; for if we expect to be taught 
we must pay forit. Aye, pay well, if you are 
so unfortunate as to have a boy or two ata ‘‘Se- 
lect School;”’ a girl the image of her mother, 
the idol of her father, at a *‘Boarding School.’’ 
They were formerly called High Schools; and 
well were they named, for they demanded the 
highest prices, and drew their pupils chiefly from 
‘thigh life.”” Many of them deserved the name 
of Humbug Schools. Men are not indeed charg- 
ed for sunlight, nor for rain; but when the sun 
is gone, money is made out of darkness, and the 
free waters of the fountain are often impiously 
sold for silver. 

Man is a curious being. They make money 
out of his curiosity. Thousands are paid for 
sight seeing. Man isa musical being. Even 
so, they manufacture music for him and charge 
him accordingly. Oh, ye golden concerts! Ye 
have a double har-mony. Ye make the siller 
gingle in the ear of one party, while the notes 
tingle the ear of the other. Woman is vain, 
fond of bright colors, loving to dress so as to be 
admired. How the sellers of purple and fine 
linen do profit by it. Fortunes have been made 
out of pride and vanity, as well as out of the 
necessities of human nature. Lusts and appe- 
tites are most rapacious. The money-getters 
know it, and they pander to them. The Just of 
rum—of wine—of tobacco—of pleasure—the 
luxurious appetite—what monstrous structures 
have they reared in this great city—all for gain. 
Gain is the god; enthroned—enshrined—per- 
furned—praised—worshipped. This sudden and 
ever-to-be-deprecated war—how it is going to 
bloat the purses of some men! But who re- 
gards the widow and the orphan’ What are 
they, compared with honor? with monry! See 
that man going down to hiscounting house. He 
is after money. He that rides along yonder is 
on the same business. Look into Wall street. 
Behold the quick step—the thoughtful brow— 
the anxious face, the pause, the turn, the dia- 
logue—it is all for money. 

in short, men make money in every way— 
justly or unjustly—wisely or foolishly; they 
make it with the head and feet, the hands and 
the voice, at home and abroad, on the land and 
on the sea; dig it out of the former; and fish it 
up from the latter; they plunder it from the 
sheep's body and the goose’s back—they extract 
it from his quill—they draw it out of fire, water 
and steam—they exhort it from ice itself—they 
lug it across oceans and continents—they get it 
and will get it by hook or by crook—they will 
get it out of the bodies and souls of their fellow 
men—they will sell theirown souls for it! And 
yet Eternal Wisdom and ‘Truth hath declared, 
that “the love of money is the root of all evil!” 
Who believes it! [Journal of Commerce. 





Tue Mexican Ex Doravo or Monrerey. 
The most glowing accounts have recently been 
published in the public journals of the climate 
and productions of Monterey, and attempts made 
to show that to the volunteer, home had not a 
tithe of the attractions of this goodly land. The 
St. Louis Republican tells a different story, on 
the authority of a gentleman long a resident of 
Monterey :— 

‘Monterey is an old Spanish city, of between 
five and six thousand inhabitants. It is, or was, 
the residence of Gen. Arredondo, and there San- 
ta Ana, then a wayward cadet of sixteen, ac- 
quired his knowledge of military tactics, under 
the General whom we have above named. In- 
stead of being only 118 miles from the camp at 
Matamoras, it is not less than 300. Instead of 
being an “earthly paradise,”’ it isa sterile, deso- 
late space of country. Instead of ‘‘rivulets of 
pure and wholesome water,’* the principal rivu- 
let consists of a spring at the foot of the town, 
through which it runs with power enough for a 
mill or manufacturing purposes, but is of no use 
in irrigating, and does not irrigate the country 
around, Instead of groves of oranges, lemons, 
figs, and pomegranates,’’ there are comparative- 
ly but few fruits growing there—none to gratify 
the appetite of the thousands of men designed to 
occupy these ‘‘summer quarters.” 


“It is admitted by the Texas writer that the 


and so our informant concludes, for he says the 
mercury in the thermometer ranges from eighty- 
five to one hundred and five degrees in the 
shade. He thinks that Gen. Taylor, should he 
ever have thought of this point for his summer 
quarters, will find that it is warmer than at 
Matamoros. THe does not believe the location a 
proper one, on any account, for summer quarters 
for our army.” 





Buanine or rue Wrate Sarr Josepu Mesos, 
aT Marrapoiserr. We learn from a gentle- 
man from Mattapoisett (Rochester) that the 
whale ship Joseph Meigs was destroyed by fire 
while lying at anchor at that place on Saturday 
night, together with about 1000 barrels of oils. 
The fire was discovered at about 11 o’clock, P. 


the vessel had expired, 
the oil remained insured at the offices in’ this 
town. [New Bedford Mercury. 





Navat. The Bunker Hill Aurora of Satur- 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR! 











“Your idea, my dear Emily, is correct as far 
as it goes, but we are not only required to fel 
an interest in the dwellers in the same street, 
but also with all those with whom we come in 
contact, whether rich or poor, high or low, 
young or old, provided we can be of service to 
them.” 

“Well, then, mother, if all my schoolmates 
are my neighbors, then Sarah Howe, Julia Boyd 
and even Kitty pom hsv inthe number ; 
I am sure J cannot love them as well as I do you, 
or sister Elizabeth, or dear father.” 

“That, my dear, is not strictly required, but a 
certain degree of kindly interest, enough to treat 
them well whenever you meet, or in other words, 
as you should like to be treated yourself."’ 

“This is quite a new idea to me, but I do not 
think I could Jove Kitty Gray, for she is always 
cross and selfish, and all the girls have deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with her.” 

“] hardly think this determination is a Chris- 
tian one, though I acknowledge it is difficult to 
bear with such disagreeable qualities. But did 
you never think that by being kind and gentle 
among yourselves to poor Kitty Gray, you 
might make her amiable and pleasing! 
member, ‘‘a softanswer turneth away wrath,” 
and certainly, a continued series of kindness 
will produce a much more beneficial effect than 
coldness and studied neglect.” 

“Tsu you are right, mother. but then I 
can’t be different from the other girls, for 7 
will laugh at me, and say I have left their friend- 
ship for the society of such a girl as Kitty Gray.” 

“This need not be, my dear, if you act witha 
right spirit, and 1 do not see why you cannot be 
Kitty’s friend, without leaving your old com- 

anions. Besides, it they are really good girls, 
o. than Kitty, herself, they will not only ad- 
mire your uct, but imitate it immediately. 
But the clock is striking eight, so go to school, 
and when you return, tell me of your success.’’ 

She reached the school, greeted all the schol- 
lars, and none more kindly than Kitty Gray, 
who was sitting by herself, as usual, the im 
of discontent and anhappiness. The latter was 
not a little suprised at this unusual mark of at- 
tention, and repaid Emily's kindness by a bright 
glance of pleasure, which seemed to say, “1 will 
not forget this.’ The girls also noticed the 
change in Emily’s conduct, and asked her the 
reason of it. She replied that she was going to 
try what kindness would effect, and begged 
them to join in the benevolent project. As she 
was a general favorite, they readily acceded to 


her plan, and when the hour for recess came, | Newburyport, at Newburyport 


many a schoolmate proffered the poor girl some 
act of kindness, that probably had never noticed 
her before. She was invited to jein in all the 
games, had bountiful presents of teahliotn, and 
several offers of help in her lessons, if she found 
them difficult. 

Poor Kitty was quite softened at these unex- 
pected tokens of regard, and when Emily ex- 
plained the reasons of their former coldness, she 
resolved to correct her bad traits of character, 
and be altogether a different girl. Emily went 
home with a smiling face and a happy heart, and 
told her mother the adventures of the morning. 
She was more than rewarded by the approving 
smile of Mrs. Franklin, and received permission 
to invite Kitty, with a few other girls, to spend 
the afternoon. They had a merry time together, 
and their affectionate, obliging manners to each 
other, showed very plainly, that the law of love 
was in all their hearts ; and ever after did Emily 
act up tu the spiritof the words, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’”” 

May all the Sunday school scholars endeavor 
to do the same, and they will have the joy of a 

vod conscience, and their heavenly Fathez’s 


and | ¢ 
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TF Counterfeit $3 bills on many of th 
Banks are in circulation—Perkin's «+ feutype ey ay 
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Connecticut River Bank, Charlestown... pe, Wray 
Exeter Bank eras charter expired den 
Farmers’, Amberst.......charter expired Closed 
Grafton Bank, Haverhill.........,. Fhe os. 
Hillsborough Bank...........0. °@ ire 
New Hampshire,Portsmonth, ch. expired _ae 


resestes charter e\pired rede “ 
ined 


Pew eeseeee charter e\pired Selleeees 

VERMONT, A 
Ag.icultural Bank, Troy 
Bennington Bank 


Worthieg 


frond 


+ Worthion 
fraud 
frand 
eureined 








: cloned 
Commercial, Boston..... charter annulled close 
Commonwealth Bank, Boston 


oeececeeeess Closed 
Cohannet Bank, Taunton................ ° a prety 
Duxbury Bank....... charter surrendered — rederel 


Essex Bank, Salem 





-ch 
Farmers’ and Mec’s’, 80. Adams.......... 
Farmers’, Belchertown 


soe resescosseseeee Worth) 
Franklin, Boston, .........ccececcceceeee Clowes) 2 
Falton, or Winnisimet Bank, Boston... .. Worthless 


(ned nage Bank of, Salem, ch. sur. redeeny: 
pskire, 





Clone: 


closed. 





t 
¢ 
Manufacturer's and Mechanics, Nantucket, .. «7 t 
| Mendon, at Mendon ; 
Middlesex, Cambridge. ......sc0.0.40.05 « @3reridy | 


4) 

| Middling Interest, Bostou........... failed 5@. pretty 
| Welnamt, BUI ioc os ics acccntcss cs cccce cloned 

eeescceres Worth !rxs, 
| Norfolk, Roxbury....charter surrendered no «le, 
Oriental Boston... ...-. charter annulled po sale, 
Phenix Bank, Charlestown.............. HOM ctdig 
Phoenix, Nantucket... .........600..cc00- choses. 
Roxbury, at Roxbury....charter annulled worth\cas, | 
Sutton, Wilkinsonville. ..........6..0.005 Closed. 
South Bank, Boston..charter suarendered redeemed. 


Wiuthrop, Roxbury... charter suraendered redeemed 
RHODE ISLAND. 

















ve. Karte. 
(Christian Watchman. 





From Mexico. By the British brig Lady of 
the Lake, Capt. Wingood, at New York, has 
been received a Bermuda Gazette Extra of the 
18th inst., announcing the arrival of the mail 
steamer Tay, from Vera Cruz, 2nd inst., having 
on beard $2,000,000 in specie and bullion and 
$ 500,000 in produce. 

The blockade of the ports of Vera Cruz and 
Tampico was declared on the 20th ult. 

At Tampico on application being made re- 
specting the royal mail steam packets, the com- 


mander (Capt. Saunders) of the American block- | 


ading ship said they would be allowed to land 
their mails and passengers, but not quicksilver or 
any kind of merchandize, nor would they be al- 
lowed to embark specie or merchandize. 

In Vera Cruz the commander of the American 


squadron — that the royal mail steam packets | off the W’s, then the S’s, the B's, the C's, af ‘4 


would be allowed to communicate and to land 


their mails and passengers and to take specie, | 


(which is at variance. with the Tampico instruc- 
tion.) 

The packets will not be allowed to carry Mex- 
ican passengers from port to port within the Re- 
public, 

Allithe principal families were leaving the 
town, expecting an attack would be made on the 
castle of St. Juan d’ Ulloa. 

Vera Cruz was very sickly. 


Laver rrom Santa Fe. An extra from the 
office of the Lexington Express states that Mr. 
Houek had arrived at Independence from Santa 
Fe, having made the trip in 20 days. He is 
said to have brought intelligence that the author- 
ities of Santa Fe were fortifying, and besides 


2000 men then under arms, the Government had | 
8 Ms Houck - ‘tn added. canis ployer ‘for the trouble we have had to find 0 


hau. 
opinion that Col. Kearney ought not take less | 
than 5000 men on his expedition against New | 
Mexico. [Telegraphic Corresp. Phila. papers. 
Suocxinc—W reck or THE Bric Suries oF | 
Picrov, N. S.—oss or rHirty tives. The! 
schooner Dusky Sally, Capt. Wilder of Hing- 
ham, arrived this morning, at about 8 1-2 o'clock, | 
bringing the sad intelligence of the loss of the | 
brig Sutlej, Capt. Graham, together with thir- | 
ty lives. The brig was from Pictou, bound to! 
Fall River, and had en board about seventy) 
souls. The passengers were partly Scotch, and | 
were families in comfortable circumstances, | 
bound from their homes to the State of Maryland, | 
where they were going to work in some of the | 
mining establishments. The brig strack on the | 
“Sew and Pigs,” a cluster of rocks about thirty | 
miles from this place, between Gay Head and) 
Cuttyhuuk, at 1-4 past three o'clock this morn- | 
ing. The schooner, which brought the unfor- | 
tunate people in, was in sight at the time, and | 
repaired forthwith to their assistance. The brig 
went down immediately after striking, and had | 
the schooner been a little nearer, all might have | 
been saved. It is a most melancholy catastro- | 
phe, and has cast a gloom over our citizens, | 
which it is impossible to describe.—Another | 
came up asthe Dusky Sally left, which remained | 
to save such as pan # be discovered. It was | 
with great difficulty that the wreck could be | 
reached, as there was danger of being swamped. | 
‘The wharf was densely crowded with people, | 
where the survivors landed. Many of them could | 
scarcely stand, so exhausted were they. It is a_ 
most heart-rending calamity, and the unfortunate | 
sufferers will receive every ede and attention | 
from our citizens. [Newport Daily News, Sat. | 








Tue OreGon Treaty. The Washington cor- 
t ofthe Alexandria Gazette says— 


“Sir Robert Peel was not opposed to making the yhen me look for it, it wasn’t there!” 


offer for the settlement of the question, a | 


has been generally reported. On the coutrary, 38 I fr his blunder. 


learn from high authority, it was owing to the most 
eurnest and unwearied exertions on his part, and 00 | 


the part of Lord Aberdeen, that the Cabinet was at ‘dy for tooth-ache, that the mouth omenhy 


cream; then the head is to be bum Ps 
| wall till the cream turns to butter. * 
| 


Jast brought to consent to it. 


<> Punch says:— . 
“Marshal Bugeaud is about to leave Algiers for a 
mouth. He intends taking up his residence at Paris 











so that the French may have the earliest intelligence 
of his victories.’ 


storekeeper, “how many customers paid you  f 





OB ag 0, 


zs 
2 
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Windsor, at Windsor, ....0.000000000000 gf prea 
CONNECTICUT, 
Bridgeport Manaf. Co................. f 
Derby Bath. ...........0.0ccceseen, failed -. 5 " 
Eagle, New Cer eae failed Worthlen ey 
Housatonic RR Co. Bridgeport. . closed 1@ 47 ® 
MASSACHUSETTS. = 
American, Boston Pah ceXKescdiheads dobe Closed a 
mherst Bank........ urrendered te 
Berkshire Bank, Pittsfield............... Cet 
Charlestown Bank. ...charter surrendered redeemed 9 I 
Raffa, 








ee 1 re failed worthless 
Eagle, at Newport... ..csscoccseessscese fraud. 
Farmers’ Exchange, Gloucester.......... worthless 
‘armers’ and Mechanic's, Pawtucket..... worthless. 
Franklin Bank, Providence....... veesees fraud, 
Mount Hope, Briatol.... closed redeemed. 
Providence County Bank................ 5@..pret.de 
Globe Bank, Smithfield ++ par 
Pascoag Bank, at Pascong Village........ .. @0pr a.de G 
R. I. Agricultural Bank, Johnston. ...... closing. , 
a RE nr not in operat’ 
EXCHANGE 
Drafts on New York.... ........... par @ 1-10 per cde & 
> “ Albany........ ° - $@.. do. & 
« * Philadelphi $@t do. do 
« * Baltimore ........ +@s do. woe 
EE DED aecns case ceseealives W@ih do. de, 
“ “ New Orteans.........0.... 2@.. do. do 
* * St. Louis...... 2@3 do. de 
Exchange on England. «. ® @& prem, 
Spanish Doubloons.... «+ 16.124 @ 16.25 
Mexican = do. -. $15.60 @15.75 F 
American Gold.......... + @ prem. ; 
DollarsSpamish. oo... 66..e00ce00 05: 4 @5 
GPE sesncccvesccnanstee se 4 al to 





find in one of ow thern ox 





Bes, a sory 


to ilustrate a striking trait in human patur, | 
that where money is readily made it is  usuill 
not well taken care of, and to show how od 








tomers, sold a saddle of the value of forty dob 
lars, but had neglected to make the charge 
| Next day he missed the saddle and rerollece 
| the fact of the sale, but not the individual wy 
had bought it. After racking his memory fe” 


| for some time to no purpose, he directed hs + 


| clerk Jim to turn to bis ledger alphabet andra! 


| other letters in succession ; all to no purpose. 
Tired out with the mental exercise, and as the 
| readiest way of settling the difficulty, “Jin, 


| said he, ‘charge a saddle to every one of th a 
| customers.’’ This was accordingly done. Wher 


| the planters had got their cotton in, and settlag | 
| time came round, the bills were presented, a 
|if occasionally one man more prudent than bs 
| neighbors, went through the drudgery of exam 
‘ining along list of sundries got by differer 
| members of the family, he might possibly © 
‘cover a saddle which they had not got, or oe 
|more than they had got, and objecting to 
jitem, it would be struck out of course, alleging 
| there was some mistake. When all the aceou® 
had been settled up, “Well, Jim,” ssid 


that saddle’” Jim examined, and reporie 
. “Little enough,” exclaimed his et 


who got it.”’ = 
This story may be viewed as exhibiting dir 
honesty on the part of the tradesman—be! ! 
more strikingly shows the carelessness of wea 
thy southerners with regard to inoney. |! ~ | 
well be asked in view of it, ““who in. the nom" 
or east would pay an item of forty dollars, wi 
out examining the bill which embraced It" 
[Transcript 
“thirty 





ICP Unele Sam will have more than “ 
one” saddles charged to him before the * 
over. 


A Musrcat. Composer. ‘The Delta tellea god 
story of an Trishman me > before the “e 
for disturbing the peace of the French quarter” 
Orleans. Having a cross, quarrelsome wife, ¥ - 
lowed him no peace, he went to this bene, ea 
door of which he had frequently observed \* % 
of «Mr. , Com ‘ed ‘ 

*This,’” said Murty to himself, “this is ne 
man T want—I suppose he’s one of those meee 
min. If he composes Molly—if he jist sets ‘ule 
sleep till I get to bed, be gor, I’ll give him * 
for his trouble.”’ . 

He rung the bell, and told his want. The a 
was that the infariated Frenchman had him 
into custody, but the Recorder let him off. 











Bonen Ice. Insome hot countries, hen 
Yankee ice is sent, it is considered asa great at 
A foreign journal relates that a gentleman, . ok, | 

urchased some lumps of it, sent it to dy 
with orders to have it sent a for dinner. tad? 
was at a loss what to do with it. But as 
of boiling water over the fire, he drop “t ‘ 
ice into it, Atthe dinner table, the mast 
hen the dessert was ready— 

«Now fetch on the ice.’ 

“All massa’’ 

et ahaee'e it gone to?”” 

“Why, massa, me put it in the 





"The fellow had a bottle thrown 3 
mi _—— - 
A doctor in Penrith announces, as the a eat 


inst 


—— 





tleman whe* 


. Anold : ‘ 
suduaing wens. safe prince Lovie Napoleo® 
escaping from Ham, has saved 


his bacon.” 


Avecpore or 4 Sovrners Mercuant. Ws 
h 


told of a shrewd and cunning merchant, in one ¥ 






ant itis that every individual should exama| 7) 
the items charged in their bills. i fae, 

A merchant of Mississippi during a day's te —~ 
siness in which he had been crowded with cu * 


S 
aie. 









— 
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pot to boil, an oh. 
t his peed Pi Ph 


| forenoon. 
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Trams, $2,0 
longer than six m 


OG Papers nc 
Written notice fro 
arrearges paid. 

All corres) 
Feitor at Boston. 
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It is now time 
hay. Nothing c 
er is good. Old 
are excusable fo: 
in the path they 
when it does 4 
strong should cu 
more than once i 
In smooth mov 
good men will ¢ 
they work round 
for each other. | 
make short swath 
new beginnings,— 
will be eut before 
Yet people wh 
expect a mower | 
forenoon. Some 
than others. Gr 
tially down, and 
be expected from 


Clove 





an acre would be 
It is not advise 
forenoon. All | 
twelve to open al 
turning it up to t 
is a very good p 
drying, and we 
coarse more casi 
When a sho 
chance. Don’t 
large a quantity | 
rain. At such 
found the best tc 
hay that isin w 
rake after you, « 
We advise y 
closely from ten 
important hours 
three or four los 
day, you someti 
day, as the wea 
not bound to ge 
politicians did fo 
two loads, whi 
in case a shower 
which was not o 
day. Take car 
once, and alwa: 
After that you w 
Well, now, y: 
in the field. ‘Ta 
or two for tomor 
to be carting, or 


Santina HH. 
will be enough f 
ton and a half | 
half of salt will 
eat. ‘This quar 
is to be used far 
snore salt. 

It costs nothi: 
mow. If itis fi 
If your hay is fe 
will be more s 
mow. Another 
and labor in eu 
with two hours 
this may often + 
ing and raking. 

When you h 
policy to tramp 
Throw it off an 
with open door 
with more safi 
when there is a 
the cart while t 
you can. 

Time or C 
think that mos 
too long before 
by the middle « 
At this time wi 
loth to have ou 

is lost by del: 
herdsgrass and 

When rye 1 

. kernels have by 
ter, either for 
grain is whiter 
more drying, | 
stalk is more 
grain holds on 

The princi 
the straw and 
carting ,—for \ 
cut and put in 
straw is brittle 

bands; and on 

stalk, holding 


We intend 
done, and ma 
or two weeks. 


In regard 
early than Jat 
item of fodd 
value by late 
be suddenly * 
filled. This: 
the grain, Ii 
lite,—to leav 
rather than rv 
nothing but s 


NITRATE 
konk, inform: 
pounds of Nit 
sandy soil. | 
with like effe 
er manure o 
this half acr: 
adjoining, w! 
barden at th 
there is not | 
rest. Mr. Bi 
da for that ki 





